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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Edited by EVA MARCH TAPPAN 


START THE CHILDREN RIGHT by giving them a library of their own. Don’t 
let them handicap their lives by getting the habit of reading worthless books recom- 
mended by their playmates or picked up at random. 


HELP THEM TO SUCCESS by supplying them with books that will droaden 


their minds, s¢zmu/ate the imagination, and develop character. 


THE PROBLEM IS SOLVED by giving them * The Children’s Hour,” a whole 
library of children’s literature taken from the writings of the best authors of ancient 
and modern times. Stories that delight the children and cultivate a taste for good 
literature by making them eager to read more of the same kind. 


CONTENTS ENDORSED BY 


Volume I. Folk Stories and Fables. Charles W. Eliot. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Volume Il. Myths from Many Lands. Arthur T. Hadley. Joel Chandler Harris. 
Volume III. Stories from the Classics. Woodrow Wilson. John Burroughs. 
Volume IV. Stories of aaeninny Heroes. G. Stanley Hall. Edwin Markham. 


Volume V. Stories from Seven Old Favorites. ; 
Volume VI. Old-Fashioned Stories and Poems. David Starr Jordan. Thomas Weatworth 


Rev. Lyman Abbott. Higginson. 
Volume VII. The Out-of-Door Book. : . 
Volume VIII. Adventures and Achievements. Rev. William Lawrence. J. T. Trowbridge. 
Volume IX. Poems and Rhymes. Cardinal Gibbons. Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Volume X. Modern Stories. And many others. 


An illustrated pamphlet containing a list of the 700 selections and 245 authors re- 
presented and the critical opinions of 27 leading educators and authors, sent free on 
request. 


IF YOU ALREADY OWN THE CHILDREN’S HOUR SEND US THE NAMES OF FRIENDS 
WHO MIGHT BE INTERESTED 


Children’s Hour, Dept.N. Houghton Mifflin Co. Cambridge, Mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





Subscriptions To All Magazines 


WE will accept your order for any periodicals published anywhere on the earth, whether 


new or renewal subscriptions, and give you 


Lowest Prices and Responsible Service 


‘TO send us your order will save you the trouble of writing many letters and checks; it will 
save you time; it‘will save postage; it will make our Company responsible. 


WE receive many large orders for periodicals from Colleges, Normal Schools, Superin- 
tendents, Principals, Libraries and private. individuals, in various parts of the country. 


Try us! and prove that we can give you good service. 


THE a COMPANY 


120 sastaneh Street : BOSTON, MASS. 


THE HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY 


has a limited number of the copies of the 


HOME PROGRESS MAGAZINE 
published as part of the 


HOME PROGRESS COURSE NO. 1. January-June, 1912 


These six issues have been handsomely bound in one volume in Brown Buckram 
and may be obtained for $1.50, postpaid. 


The magazines contain articles on the following subjects : 


Tue RELATION OF THE Doctor To ‘THE BooK AND THE CHILD. 
THE Home. DIscIPLINE IN THE Home. 
Tue CHILDREN’S SUNDAY. CHILDREN’S GARDENS. 
CLEANLINESS AND HEALTH. Mora EpucaTION AMONG THE JEWS. 
Teacuinc Goop Manners To CuILpD- Basy HYGIENE. 
PictuRES FOR CHILDREN. 


HOME PROGRESS, The Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
Dear Sirs : 

I enclose $1.50 in payment for the bound volume (postpaid) containing the six issues of the Home Progress Magazine (Jan- 
uary - June, 1912, inclusive). 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





Books of Inspiration to Women 


THE LIFE OF ALICE FREEMAN PALMER 


By GEORGE H. PALMER. “In all its beautiful idealization, its tender, intimate portrayal, the book 
commands not only reverence but faith.” — Congregationalist. Allustrated. $1.50 met. Postpaid $1.64. 


THE LIFE OF MARY LYON 


By BETH BRADFORD GILCHRIST. “A book of careful compilation and sincere appreciation. . 
The volume commends itself as a book of inspiration.” — New York World. Illustrated. $1.50 met. Post- 


paid $1.64 
THE LIFE OF HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 


By HER SON AND GRANDSON. “An inspiring story of a woman who did great things for the world.” 
— Chicago Tribune. Illustrated. $1.50 met. Postpaid $1.64. 


THE PROFESSIONAL AUNT 


By MARY C. E. WEMYSS. “It is a sunny, warm-hearted, humorous story, that leaves the reader with a 
sense of time well spent in its perusal. . . . Will appeal to every lover of children.” — Brooklyn Eagle. $1.00 
net. Postpaid $1.09. 


THE LETTERS OF SARAH ORNE JEWETT 


Edited by MRS. JAMES T. FIELDS. “There is a pleasant fragrance of friendship in these letters, there 
is a gentle refinement and there are evidences of appreciation of all that is beautiful in human life, art and 
nature.” — New York Tribune. With portraits. $1.50 met. Postpaid $1.62. 


EVERY-DAY BUSINESS. FOR WOMEN 


By MARY A. WILBUR. “A book so thoroughly and obviously useful that one wonders why it was not 
written long ago.” — Baltimore Evening Sun. $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.34. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY MOTHER. 


By SUSAN I. LESLEY. A picture of domestic and social life in New England in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. With portraits and other illustrations. $2.50. 


LETTERS TO MY SON 


“ A worthy expression of the poetry and romance of motherhood, and none the less worthy because it maintains 
touch with some of the prosaic facts of every-day life.” — London Literary World. $1.25 net. Postpaid 
$1.34. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ELDERLY WOMAN 


“The strong human a 1 of the book is irresistible.” — Newark Evening News. 
g ppea 


“ Not one of the chapter headings but represents a modest mine of human interest and springing, genial wit.” 
— Chicago Record-Herald. $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.36. 


MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKENS 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. “A book to brighten and sweeten every home into which it enters.” — 
British Weekly. lustrated. $1.25 met. Postpaid $1.36. 


REMINISCENCES 


By JULIA WARD HOWE. “The volume is full of good things and it is entertaining in every page.” — 
New York Tribune. Illustrated. $2.50. Postpaid. 


OLD PEOPLE 


By HARRIET E. PAINE. “A perfect book for mothers and daughters to read and act upon.?— The 
Outlook. $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37. 


THE HOME BUILDER ° 


By LYMAN ABBOTT. “Dr. Abbott has given his study of a woman's place and work the form of an 
ideal portrait.” — Hamilton W. Mabie. 75 cents net. Postpaid 83 cents. 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers 








The 
LATEST BOOKS 


PICTURES: IN COLOR 


BILLY POPGUN 
By Milo Winter 


“A perfect treasure of a volume for those who want 
to give any child an actual pleasure.” — Lexington (Ky.) 
Herald. 


Illustrated in color by the author. $2.00 met. Postage 15¢. 


"TWAS THE NIGHT 
BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


Jessie Willcox Smith Illustrations 


“A beautiful new presentation of the childhood clas- 
sic.” — Washington Star. 


Illustrated in color. $1.00 met. Postage 10 cents. 


THE SEASHORE BOOK 
By E. Boyd Smith 


“Mr. Smith, being illustrator as well as author, has 
drawn his pictures so faithfully that children can study 
them by the hour and follow all the incidents of the 
text.” — Milwaukee Free Press. 


Illustrated in color. $1.50 xe¢. Postage 15 cents. 


THE TURKEY DOLL 
By Josephine S. Gates 


“A delightful book, and every youngster in the land 
ought to have one.” — Religious Telescope. 
Illustrated in color and line. 75 cents wef. Postage 8 cents. 


THE BEST STORIES TO 
TELL TO CHILDREN 


By Sara Cone Bryant 


“A selection of the very choicest tales which can be 
and have been told with success.” — Milwaukee Free 
Press. 

Illustrated in color. $1.50 met. Postage 15 cents, 


THE CHILDREN’S OWN 
LONGFELLOW 


~ “No better present for the little folks could be found 
than this collection.” — Detroit Journal. 


Illustrated. $1.25 e¢. Postage 12 cents 


Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
' THE GORGON’S HEAD 
THE GOLDEN TOUCH 


Two favorite stories by Hawthorne attractively bound 
and with many illustrations, several in full color, 
Each, 60 cents met. Postage 6 cents. 


2 For 
‘} BOYS AND GIRLS 


ATTRACTIVELY ILLUSTRATED 


THE JAPANESE TWINS 
By Lucy Fitch Perkins 


“ A charming story of home life in Japan, which will 
prove delightful reading for children.” — Wilmington 
Every Evening. 


Illustrated. $1.00 me?#. Postage 14 cents. 


WITH THE INDIANS IN 
THE ROCKIES 


By J. W. Schultz 


“As absorbing and thrilling as ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ ” 
— Los Angeles Times. 


Illustrated. $1.25 met. Postage 13 cents. 


THE CASTLE OF ZION 
By George Hodges 


“ Like its predece ssor, ‘ The Garden of Eden,’ will in- 
struct old and young, for the style is very attractive.” — 
San Francisco Chronicle. 


Illustrated) §1.50 wef. Postage 17 cents, 


THEIR CITY CHRISTMAS 
By Abbie Farwell Brown 


“One of the best of the Christmas stories for chil- 
dren.” — Chicago Tribune. 


Illustrated. 75 cents we¢. Postage 8 cents. 


THE CAMP AT 
SEA-DUCK COVE 


By Ellery H. Clark 


“ The adventures of a brave, wholesome athlete. Just 
the kind of book to delight a boy.’ Detroit Journal. 


Illustrated. $1.25 me#. Postage 12 cents. 


THE YOUNG 
MINUTE-MAN OF 1812 


By Everett T. Tomlinson 


“ An exceedingly well written and entertaining story, 
historically accurate . . . a story every boy will enjoy.” 


— Portland Press. 


Hlustrated. $1.50, postpaid 


LICKY AND HIS GANG 
By Grace Sartwell Mason 


“Since Aldrich’s ‘Bad Boy’ there have been few 
such engaging stories.”” — Chicago Tribune. 


Illustrated. $1.00 met Postage 9 cents. 
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GREAT STORIES FOR CHILDREN 


HE importance of good literature for children can hardly be overstated. There is an unlim 
ited demand from teachers and parents for really good material of this kind. Much is put 
forth that has no claim other than that its sale will benefit the publisher. Those who contro] 
the reading of the young should see that the best, most helpful, most interesting stories are 

provided. The expense need not be great. The quality of the stories must be approved by the judg- 
ment of the best judges. 

We have just brought out, at only 12 cents a copy, ten books containing TEN OF THE BEST 
OF THE WORLD’S FAMOUS STORIES, retold by the late MR. WILLIAM T. STEAD, the 
former Editor of the English Review of Reviews. 

Each volume is fully illustrated with charming line drawings, a picture for almost every page. The 
illustrations speak to the child. They tell the story pictorially, that is related in the text. The draw- 
ings allure the child to draw. They are simple and easy to imitate. 

Each story is a “ Classic,” approved by the judgment of generations of critical readers. 


The titles of the volumes are as follows : 


Aladdin and His Lamp, Gulliver’s Travels in Lilliput, 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Esop’s Fables, 

Stories from Chaucer, Hawthorne’s Wonder Tales, 
The Lady of the Lake, King Arthur and His Knights, 
Travels of Baron Munchausen, Little Snow-White and other 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
Attractively bound in decorated covers, 12 cents each. Postage 2 cents. 
For supplementary reading in the grades, and for home use, these stories cannot be surpassed. 


The Palmer. Company, Publishers 


120 Boylston Street - - Boston, Mass. 


The Children’s Reading 


RAQAAARMRARAARAARAARARARARARARARARARARARILEELES 
BY 


Frances Jenkins Olcott 


“Every parent, teacher and librarian should have this comprehen- 
sive review and summary of the whole subject of ‘Children’s 
Reading.’ The author explains the value of history and biography, modern 
fiction, legends and fairy stories. She tells of harmful books and helpful 
books and her hints are based on knowledge and good judgment.’ — Phila- 
delphia Record. 
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: “We have long been waiting for a book to be written with as much au- 
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thority as this. Miss Olcott is already known for the noteworthy work she 
did as head of the Children’s Department at the Pittsburgh Carnegie Library. 

. No responsible parent can find a legitimate excuse for not buying 
this serviceable guide.’’— Literary Digest. 
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Correggio. From carbon print by Braun, Clément & Co. 
THE HOLY NIGHT (DETAIL). 
Dresden Gallery. 


‘* The world-old theme of the Madonna never loses its charm.”’ 
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ON HOME PROGRESS 


First of all, I most heartily wish all 
the members a very Happy New 
Year. Next, I should like to say a 
word about New Year’s resolutions. 
Old fashioned as the custom of 
making good resolutions at the be- 
ginning of each new year is, I believe 
all thoughtful persons still do it. 
No doubt, the Home ProcGress 
Members will make many good re- 
solutions. There is one resolution 
that I hope will appear on every 
list: —namely, to share all the 
good things of life with someone 
else. I think our members could 
hardly have a better motto for the 
new year than those lines of James 


Russell Lowell, — 


“Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare.” 
Let us all keep these lines in our 
minds, not only during this year, 
but throughout all the years of our 
lives. 


BRINGING OUTDOORS INDOORS 


THERE are, perhaps, some of us who 
have long had the habit of sleeping 
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out-of-doors in winter. Others of 
us may be trying it this winter for 
the first time. It is not so easy to 
do as are many other things that 
lead to good health. Few houses are 
so arranged that their piazzas can be 
used for sleeping-porches; and vari- 
ous other arrangements for sleeping 
out-of-doors are sometimes difficult 
to acquire or to arrange. So strong, 
however, is the feeling that fresh 
air is the most important thing to 
have about us when we are asleep, 
that more and more are persons over- 
coming these larger or smaller dif- 
ficulties, and are making a practice 
of sleeping out-of-doors in winter. 

Still, there are some who cannot 
do it. There is, however, a next 
best thing that they can do: — they 
can bring the outdoors indoors. 
They can open their windows, both 
top and bottom, to their fullest ca- 
pacity. They can place their beds 
near the windows. Practically, 
while sleeping indoors, they can en- 
joy the main advantage of sleep- 
ing outdoors, — plenty of fresh air. 

It is important in bringing the 
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outdoors indoors at night to be 
properly clothed to meet it. Indeed, 
a person sleeping with all the win- 
dows wide open, and the bed as near 
as possible to the windows, needs 
to wear the same kind of garments 
and to be covered with the same 
amount of covering necessary for a 
person sleeping out-of-doors. Hav- 
ing taken the essential precautions 
against excessive cold, a person may 
quite safely thus bring the outdoors 
indoors;— not only safely, but 
greatly to the advantage of health 
and strength. 


SCRAP-BOOKS OF REAL PICTURES 


THERE is probably not one of us 
who, as a child, did not have a scrap- 
book, — filled with pictures cut 
from the advertising pages of maga- 
zines, old Christmas cards, outworn 
valentines, and other nondescript 
pictures, pasted either in a paper 


book, or on pages of pink or blue 
cambric. All of us had these books, 
made either by ourselves, or by 
kindly grandmothers or aunts. 
The children of to-day have their 
scrap-books too. In many cases 
they are such as we had when we 
were children. All children like to 
look at picture-books. Whatever 
the pictures, they will pore over 
them by the hour. Might we not 
make better use of this taste in 
children than we do? Might we not 
give them scrap-books, with real 
pictures in them, — copies of the 
great pictures of the world? We can 
obtain these pictures in penny 
prints, and in colored post cards. 
They are as easy to collect as the 
nondescript pictures that made up 
the scrap-books of our childhood. 


I hope that Home Proeress grand- 
mothers and aunts, who are planning 
to make scrap-books for the little 
children of their families, will make 
them of real pictures. The children 
will enjoy them more than the old- 
fashioned scrap-books; and through 
them their knowledge of, and their 
taste for, the great pictures of the 
world will be unconsciously de- 
veloped. 


SAYING GRACE 


Att Home Procress Members, 
I think, are familiar with Steven- 
son’s little poem: — 

“It is very nice to think 

The world is full of meat and drink, 
With little children saying grace 
In every Christian kind of place.” 

Very probably, all children are 
taught to say their prayers. Are 
all children, even “in every Chris- 
tian kind of place,” taught to say 
grace? Certainly, they should be; 
because the giving of thanks for 
benefits received is one of the funda- 
mental religidus practices, and is 
understood by children, and can be 
performed by children at a very 
early age. The small boys and girls 
can learn as soon to return thanks 
for the blessing of food as they can 
learn to say, “Give us this day our 
daily bread.” Since they are taught 
to say “Thank you” to father and 
mother, and even to “‘the pretty 
cow that made pleasant milk to 
soak their bread”; since they are 
carefully trained to return thanks 
toevery humanagency that provides 
them with food, is it not the more 
important. that they be taught, 
from the time they can talk, to give 
thanks to the Divine source of 
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their daily bread? In many fami- 
lies, the children are early taught to 
say grace. I think that in many 
Home Procress families they surely 
are. I hope that in all such, and 
other families, they increasingly 
may be. 


SPEAKING PIECES 


In the school to which I went when 
I was a child, the old-fashioned 
custom of “speaking pieces” on 
Friday afternoons obtained. Every 
child in the school learned a “‘ piece” 
regularly once a week for this pur- 
pose. We were allowed to make our 
own selections; and they ranged 
from “Bingen on the Rhine” and 
“Curfew Shall Not Ring To-night”’ 
to “The Lady of Shalott,” and 
Hamlet’s “Soliloquy.” But, how- 


ever they may have varied in liter- 
ary quality, the poems we selected 
were usually notable for rhythm and 


dramatic feeling. That we under- 
stood much of our “‘ pieces”’ is doubt- 
ful; but it is certain that we enjoyed 
them. In addition, — and that was 
the most important feature of those 
old-time speakings of pieces, — we 
fixed in our minds at a time when 
they were impressionable at least a 
few of the lines of imperishable 
poetry. 

In present-day schools, there is 
very little word-for-word memoriz- 
ing of anything. The children read 
poetry, and doubtless they under- 
stand the meaning of various poems 
better than did the children of a 
former time; but they do not make 
their own the words of those poems. 
A great deal can be done in the home 
to make up for this lack in the school. 


Fathers and mothers can teach their 
children not only the meaning, but 
the words of great poems. Why 
might not the children learn 
“pieces,” and speak them at home? 
What a pleasant, as well as profit- 
able diversion this would be for a 
Friday evening around the family 
fireside. 


TAME ANIMALS THAT CHILDREN 
HAVE KNOWN 


To this number of Home Progress, 
Mr. Dwight Franklin contributes 
a very interesting article on study- 
ing wild animals with the camera. 
I have no doubt that the Home 
Procress children whose fathers 
and mothers may read this article 
to them will say, “ I wish J might 
do that!” 

It is not likely that any of the 
children, excepting the ones who are 
almost grown-up, could get such 
pictures as Mr. Franklin has ob- 
tained. But the children may study 
tame animals with the camera. Al- 
most every child knows some tame 
animals; and many children have 
little cameras. The most charm- 
ing, as well as instructive, pictures 
can be made of those animals with 
these cameras by the children. 

Of course, some of the children 
can get pictures of wild animals and 
of birds; that is to say, of squirrels, 
and other such mildly wild crea- 
tures. But all the children can get 
pictures of tame animals that they 
have known. I hope that many of 
the Home Procress children will 
try for them; and will send the Ed- 
itor copies of the results. 





OUT-OF-DOOR SLEEPING IN WINTER 


BY GRACE OBER 


One hears and reads much to-day 
of the healthful advantages of out- 
of-door sleeping. So numerous are 
the experiments along this com- 
paratively new line of hygiene 
that it is difficult to travel far 
in any direction without seeing 
attractive sleep- 
ing-porches, or ve- 
randas equipped 
for the purpose. 

Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that 
there remain “op- 
posers” and 
“croakers” who 
still denounce and 
consider it a 


“passing fad,” a 
“detriment to 
health and vital- 
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ity,” there is an 
ever increasing 
demand for in- 
formation on the 
subject. 

Wewillconsider 
it under the fol- 
lowing headings, Construction, Lo- 
cation, Equipment, Appropriate 
Clothing, Delights, and Benefits. 

The modern house frequently in- 
cludes the sleeping porch as a fun- 
damental part of its original plan, 
but to adapt one to an already com- 
pleted house is a more difficult prob- 
lem. The diagram sketches offer 
practical and inexpensive treat- 
ments which have proved satisfac- 
tory and attractive. 


Fic. 1. — ** An addition to a bedroom on the second 
floor.”’ 


Figure No. 1. shows an addition 
to a bedroom on the second floor. 
The house is of rustic character and 
the cedar posts which form the main 
support and construction add an 
artistic touch, their color blending 
harmoniously with the weather- 
stained shingles of 
roof and sides of 
house. Thecentre 
window is sta- 
tionary, the side 
ones lift up on 
pulleys and fasten 
to the ceiling with 
strong hooks. 

One great es- 
sential in plan- 
ning outside sleep- 
ing arrangements 
is to have every 
adjustable part 
securely fastened 
in order to avoid 
noise in times of 
storm. Many per- 
sons have been 
discouraged and 
have denied themselves the benefits 
of sleeping in the open because of 
imperfection in these minor details. 
This matter of unexpected noises is 
a common complaint and is, there- 
fore, worthy of due consideration. 
It has been a cause of many per- 
sons’ dislike to outside sleeping and 
is one of the few objections to the 
practice. ‘Two other simple objec- 
tions, however, are sometimes 
raised, the annoyance of flies, and 
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Fic, 2. — ‘* A porch fitted to a window (front view).”’ 


light in the early morning. The 
first can be easily taken care of by 
netting, while the arrangement sug- 
gested below under “Equipment” 
obviates the second. 

Figures No. 2 and No. 2 a show 
a still cheaper form of construction 
which can also be adjusted to any 
window. Materials used are ten- 
ounce duck painted with waterproof 
stain, and Norway Spruce. The roof 
is shingled and stained to match 
canvas. 

To avoid cutting a door in place 
of the window, follow directions. 
Remove upper and lower sash, re- 
place with double window, swung 
on hinges. Two steps inside of the 
room and one outside make the 
porch easy of access, and lessen the 
cost of construction considerably. 

The flies are madeof duck and are 
supported by long iron hooks, each 
of which may be reached without 
getting out of bed. These flies are 
locked down in case of storms with 


a sliding bolt, and the porch is en- 
tirely waterproof. 

The snap-shots tell their own story 
of construction. Number 1 shows 
the summer aspect of a porch that 
was added to the original plan of a 
New England residence. During 
the winter large windows take the 
place of the wire netting. 

Number 2 shows a Southern 
cabin with sleeping arrangements 
attached. This is in North Carolina 
where it is known that an occasional 
Jack Frost pays his visit! It has 
proved satisfactory even for the 
protection of very young children. 

The remaining pictures are sug- 
gestive of what can be done at a 
moderate cost. 


LOCATION 


There are several arguments in 
favor of a third-story porch as op- 


Fic. 2 a. — ** Side view of a porch fitted toa window.” 
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** The summer aspect of a porch that was added to the original 


”» 


plan of a New England residence, 


posed to one nearer the ground. 
Less dampness is felt, street sounds 


in the early morning are not so au- 
dible, there is a sense of greater 
privacy, and one has the delight 
of tree-top and sunrise colorings not 
visible from a lower position. 

A southern exposure is naturally 
the most agreeable, but when this 
is not possible an easternoutlookcan 
be made satisfactory by stout pro- 
tection from thenorthend. It 
is not advisable to build on 
the north side. The experi- 
ment has been tried, but 
without satisfactory results. 


EQUIPMENT 


Beds or cots are the only 
essential furnishings, but a 
chair and small table add to 
one’s comfort. A dark porch 


curtain worked on pulleys 
can be lowered from the bed 
when the morning light of 
approaching spring gets too 
bright. 

When the porch is not 
screened, mosquito netting 
may be suspended by tape 
from the ceiling. 

Cut top two inches nar- 
rower than width of bed 
and two inches shorter than 
length. For the frill, allow 
one and two thirds for full- 
ness and make deep enough 
to lie on floor. A folding cot 
or a couch on _ ball-bearing 
castors is the most comfort- 
able. This can be wheeled 
indoors during the day and 
rolled out just as one is ready 
to use it, an ideal arrange- 
ment which keeps the bed from get- 
ting cold. When the bed cannot be 
taken in, there are many electric 
devices for heating which are con- 
venient and successful. In the ab- 
sence of electricity an excellent 
substitute is a couple of flatirons 
slipped into loose bags lined with 
light-weight asbestos and covered 
with canton flannel with the woolen 
side out. These placed in the bed a 


‘* A sleeping-porch added to a Maine cottage.”” 
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6¢ A Southern cabin with sleeping arrangements attached.”’ 


few moments before retiring, one at 
the foot and the other a trifle below 
where the shoulders will be, add 
great comfort to the night’s rest. 
They may be left in the bed all night 
and in the morning will still be hot. 
This is the advantage of irons as op- 
posed to a hot-water bag. It is very 
difficult to retain the heat in a water 
bag until morning. A satisfactory 
top covering for the bed is made of 
inexpensive chintz (or light-weight 
cretonne) with an interlining which 
may be slipped in and out from one 
side when the cover is laundered. 
To make the interlining, purchase 
light-weight sheet wadding at an 
upholstery supply department and 
quilt it by machine upon a foun- 
dation of brown paper. This gives 
great warmth and very little weight, 
“besides being much less expensive 
than an eiderdown quilt. The 
amount of bedding is largely deter- 
mined by the clothing worn upon 
the body. ; 
CLOTHING 

The matter of greatest import in 

sleeping out is clothing. It requires 


experimenting in order to 
determine the best for 
each individual, but a 
few general hints will 
serve. 

A close-fitting union 
suit to wrists and ankles 
worn next the skin saves 
several thicknesses at 
greater distance from the 
body. Bed socks are es- 
sential. Knitted woolen 
ones, with elastics at tops, 
are good and do not slip 
from the feet as others 
are apt to do. A little 
loose hood made of two thicknesses 
of cheese cloth or one of cotton 
cloth, is found to be better for the 
hair and scalp than the more heat- 
ing woolen hoods so often used. 

The part of the body most difficult 
to protect is the nose. A small trian- 
gular piece of soft chamois leather 
with white elastic, a quarter of an 
inch wide, fastened to the two lower 
corners and slipped around the 


‘© A simple and inexpensive sleeping-porch.”’ 
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head is a simple little device which 
has been found to be a friend in need. 
The third corner extends to the 
bridge of the nose. This is not an 
addition to beauty, but is no more 
unsightly than many 
of the motor-riding 
accessories, and it does 
protect the nose with- 
out making it tender. 

There are sleeping- 
bags of various kinds 
obtainable ready- 
made or to order. A 
suitable one for chil- 
dren may be made of 
eider flannel by folding 
over the material, as in 
a kimono pattern, cut- 
ting a slit down in 
centre of part and a cross crease 
for neck. A draw-string is placed 
in casing around throat and the 


heel.’* 


part opening has lap and flat cotton 
buttons, about three-quarters of an 


inch in diameter. Hoods of differ- 
ent weight according to weather are 
used with these bags for children. 


ee ee ee 


**Child’s sleeping - bag. 
corners marked xX, make six inches 
longer than length from neck to 
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DELIGHTS AND BENEFITS 


For an ardent nature lover it 
would be possible to write an entire 
article under this heading. Suffice 
it to say that to those 
who think they love 
the starry sky, I say 
sleep out-of-doors in 
winter and you will 
knowand love it more. 
The invigorating life 
that comes through 
breathing pure cold 
air all night must be 
experienced to be fully 
appreciated. The 
early morning mists, 
colorings, and songs 
of birds, are a cause 
for constant surprise and delight. It 
is a very general experience that no 
coughs or colds attend the one who 
spends his nights in the open during 
the hours of sleep. Readers, try it 
and prove to yourself its message of 


life and health. 


Cut off 


“THE CRUST OF BREAD” 


I must not throw upon the floor 
The crust I cannot eat; 

For many little hungry ones 
Would think it quite a treat. 


My parents labor very hard 
To get me wholesome food; 
Then I must never waste a bit 


That would do others good. 


For wilful waste makes woeful want, 


And I may live to say, 
Oh! how I wish I had the bread 
That once I threw away! 


UNKNOWN. 











Van Dyck. 


From carbon print by Braun, Clément & Co. 


ST. MARTIN DIVIDING HIS CLOAK WITH A BEGGAR. 
‘* A picture illustrating a legend is liked by children.’ 


THE CHILD AND THE PICTURE 


BY ESTELLE M. HURLL 


Author of the Riverside Art Series 


Ir is an almost cruel fact of psy- 
chology that a lack of youthful 
training can never be fully made up 
in after years. In manners, speech, 
-and taste we see the inexorable law 
illustrated in the lives of hundreds 
of people about us. The child who 
hears his native language murdered 
in his own home will never cease to 
struggle against that malign influ- 
ence though he live to take a Ph.D. 
in philology. The girls and boys 


brought up on trashy reading can 
never by dint of the most devoted 
study of after life develop the same 
sensitive literary perceptions as the 
more favored children of cultured 
homes. The children surrounded 
by sentimental or meretricious pic- 
tures come to maturer years heavily 
handicapped in their susceptibility 
to noble art. If the young mind 
is fed only on the best in books 
and pictures it will by and by 





12 


turn naturally to the good and re- 
ject the inferior. The taste culti- 
vated in the impressionable years 
becomes as sensitive to esthetic im- 
pressions as a delicately adjusted 


Fohn the Baptist and the Lamb. 
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its practical application in matters 
of art is much more difficult than in 
the matter of literature. Unfortu- 
nately the knowledge of good art is 
much less widespread than that of 


Murillo. 


‘¢ A child with an animal is a delightful combination in a picture.’’ 


instrument to atmospheric condi- 
tions. Realizing the force of this 
argument, ambitious parents are 
eager to surround their children 
with the best art influences. But 
while the theory is obvious enough, 


good literature, so that the desirable 
material is not so available. Many 
who are perfectly competent to se- 
lect readjng matter for a child are 
utterly at a loss in choosing pic- 
tures. In many a home where only 
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the best books are found, the 
selection of pictures is exe- 
crable. I remember very well 
the family amusement when 
my small brother came home 
from grammar school in a 
state of incredulous amaze- 
ment that acertain playmate 
had never heard of Raphael. 
The youngster soon learned 
that there were many others 
in the same deplorable igno- 
rance—and this in families 
whose culture was not ques- 
tioned. People willing to 
spend money freely on books 
are often very stingy in their 
purchase of pictures. Any- 
thing is good enough to cover 
a bare space on the wall! 
As well say anything is good 





enough to fill a vacant place = Li#!« Girt. Morone. 
on a book-shelf. Far WOrSe, =“ A girl baby’s first toy is a doll, and from this the natural tran- 


indeed, because the picture 
forces itself on the attention 

willy nilly, while a book may be 
left unread. 

It is now some fifteen years since 
the movement for good art in the 
school-room was started, and the 
propaganda has had a very benefi- 
cial effect upon the decoration of 
the home. The Woman’s Clubs, too, 
have done good work in arousing 
mothers to study art, as much for 
their children’s sake as for their own. 
In the meantime various meth- 
ods of process reproduction have 
been perfected, bringing good pic- 
tures within the reach of the most 
modest purses. So the present con- 
ditions are exceedingly favorable 
for a more intelligent guidance of 
the coming generation in art stand- 
ards. 


sition is to a picture of a child.”’ 


The development of pure esthetic 
feeling is slow. It is too much to ex- 
pect a very young child to like a 
picture because it is beautiful. The 
esthetic element is not to be reck- 
oned with in his early picture ex- 
perience. It is the subject which 
interests him, not the art in which 
it is embodied. His pleasure turns 
on what it is about, not on how it is 
treated. He has reasons of his own 
for his preferences, and some of 
them are rather hard to fathom. On 
the whole, however, they seem to 
grow out of very simple psychologi- 
cal principles, which we can analyse 
by careful observation. I recently 
asked a young mother what sort of 
pictures her little boy liked best. 
“Animals,” was the prompt reply. 
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Supper. 


** Common evetyday affairs, involving no thrilling adventures, furnish story 


material to interest the child.’” 


I glanced around the nursery and 
saw a perfect menagerie of toys: 
horses, dogs, cats, bears etc., in 
every imaginable form, from rub- 
ber and china to the most realistic 
skin and fur imitations. The father 
had beguiu in the child’s infancy to 
bring home this sort of toy, and it 
was a natural transition from toy 
to picture. A girl baby’s first and 
most common toy is the doll, and 
from this the natural transition is 
to pictures of children. If Daddy 
is fond of yachting, the boy’s first 
toys are likely to be boats, and so 
he is ready for any sea pictures, even 
Turner’s. If Mother has a fad for 
gardening, the little girl trained in 
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the love of flowers 
will naturally like pic- 
tures of flowers. In 
all such cases it seems 
tome quite plain that 
the child’s pleasure is 
largely that of recog- 
nition. He is proud 
and pleased to be able 
to identify and name 
the object. You se- 
cure his interest in a 
picture by pointing 
out the familiar 
things. Theother day 
I dropped a_ bank 
book which opened at 
asmall woodcut front- 
ispiece of the “‘Insti- 
tution for Savings” 
—not much of a work 
of art. My four-year- 
old nephew fell upon 
it eagerly. “‘O see the 
house, isn’t it cun- 
ning!’ he exclaimed, 
gazing at the picture 
with the rapture of a Ruskin before 
the cathedral of Amiens. This of 
course was the sheer joy of recog- 
nizing a familiar thing. ‘The mother 
might well take a hint from the 
episode. Here was a starting-point 
from which one might lead a child 
on to an interest in great architec- 
tural monuments. It behooves us to 
find out, first, what sort of picture 
a child likes, and if possible why, 
and then to gratify this taste in the 
most beautiful and artistic forms. 
If the child likes animals, give him 
Rosa Bonheur and Barye, rather 
than posters and Sunday supple- 
ments. If baby pictures are in favor, 
supply prints of Correggio and Bel- 


Van Mieris. 
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lini, Van Dyck and Sir Joshua, 
rather than a ten-cent picture-book. 
If it is flowers, fruit, boats, houses, 
search out pictures of those objects 
which have genuine artistic merit. 
As I count recognition, or identi- 
fication, as one of the first elements 
of a child’s interest in pictures, I re- 
gard curiosity as another. It is a 
pleasure to look at something which 
provokes investigation. From pic- 
tures of domestic pets, which a 
child identifies so quickly, he passes 
with awe and curiosity to pictures 
of strange creatures which have 
never come into his ken: elephants, 
camels, lions and all the rest. From 
pictures of houses and churches, 
such as he sees daily, he turns with 
inquiring eyes to views of beautiful 
old-world buildings. Let the 
new thing be enough like the 
old to seem half-way familiar 
yet enough unlike it to stim- 
ulate a fresh interest. The 
child must begin with what 
he can understand, but his 
thirst for knowledge gives 
him an eager zest for some- 
thing a little beyond his un- 
derstanding, not so far be- 
yond it, however, that it is in 
outer darkness. The univer- 
sal rule of progress is by one 
step at a time. 

As soon as the child is ca- 
pable of grasping a composi- 
.tion of more than one object, 
or to put it more psychologi- 
cally, of relating the various 
elements of a composition, he 
is ready for story pictures. 
These may be illustrative of 
a text, like subjects from the 
life of Christ; or anecdotes 


Don Garcia, 


in themselves, like the old-time 
pictures by Wilkie, or, in our own 
day, Sir John Millais. The child’s 
imagination is now keenly alive, 
and affords him his finest enjoy- 
ment. The story subjects he likes 
best are of course drawn from his 
own little world. A picture of mo- 
ther and babe is a familiar nur- 
sery scene to him, and the world- 
old theme of the Madonna never 
loses its charm. Story pictures in 
which children figure are of pecu- 
liar interest, just as children’s books 
are largely tales of children’s doings. 
A child with an animal is a delight- 
ful combination in a picture —a 
subject unhappily not easy to find 
in good art. Velasquez’s Prince 
Baltasar on his Pony is perfect. 


Bronxino. 


‘¢ A story picture in which a child figures.’ 
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What a pity to give achild “Can’t 
you talk?”’ when a masterpiece like 
that is available. Velasquez also 
painted his young prince with his 
dogs; and other portrait painters, 
notably Van Dyck and Reynolds, 
have turned out charming composi- 
tions of children with their animal 
pets. Little Miss Bowles hugging 
her spaniel is one of the most famil- 
iar of this happy company. The 
child John the Baptist and the 
Lamb was a subject several times 


Newfoundland Dog. 


‘* Children who like dogs like pictures of dogs.”” 


repeated by Murillo in some excel- 
lent pictures. By the same painter 
is a lovely picture, in the Madrid 
gallery, of the Christ-child playing 
with St. John and the Lamb. Mu- 
rillo also drew groups of children at 
play directly from the scenes of the 
street and market, full of story sug- 
gestion. This theme of children 
playing together, like that of chil- 
dren with animals, has not been 
nearly so often treated as we could 
expect or desire. One finds most 
examples perhaps in the English 


portrait school of the 18th cen- 
tury. 

The next step, logically, is to the 
composition in which the child i 
associated with grown people. Such 
subjects as St. Christopher bearing 
the Christ-child, Tobias and th« 
Angels, The Boy Jesus among the 
Doctors, The Presentation of the 
Virgin, illustrate this motive, and 
are all very common in the religious 
art of the Old Masters. 

In carrying out the analogy be- 
tween juvenile literature 
and art, we see that the 
child’s interest is by no 
means limited to subjects 
in which children take 
part. Tales of love and 
adventure appeal strong- 
ly to the imagination and 
dramatic sense of boys 
and girls alike, and myths 
and legends are immense- 
ly popular with them. 
Happily there are good 
pictures of many subjects 
of this kind. Raphael and 
Carpaccio have given us 
St. George and the Dra- 
gon; Van Dyck, St. Mar- 
tin dividing his cloak with a beg- 
gar; Giorgione has shown us Apollo 
in pursuit of Daphne, and Guido 
Reni has depicted the sun-god 
driving his chariot in the wake of 
Aurora. But even common every- 
day affairs, involving no thrilling 
adventures, may furnish story ma- 
terial to interest the child. Take 
Millet’s works for instance, of, which 
children are especially fond. Teach- 
ers have repeatedly told me that 
they can make the Millet volume 
more useful than any other number 


Landseer. 
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of the Riverside Art series. Inacer- have to do with work, and children, 
tain school the children were once as all kindergartners know, love 
asked tonametheirfavorite pictures to see things done: the seed sown, 
from this book, and one quaint little the potatoes planted, the butter 


Millet. From a carbon print by Braun, Clément & Co. 


THE WOMAN FEEDING HENS. 


*¢ Children love to see pictures of familiar things being done.’ 


’ 


fellow made the astonishing selec- churned, the hens fed, the water 
tion of the church at Greville, giv- drawn, and the harvest garnered. 
ing his reasons too! Many of Mil- Old Giotto, the first of the Italians 
let’s pictures, it will beremembered, to interpret human nature, was a 


ane eee 
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Tobias and the Angel, 


Titian, 


** The composition in which a child is associated with a grown person.”’ 


born story-teller. It would cer- 
tainly never have occurred to me 
to show his works to children, but I 
was much edified, at an Exhibition 
of art photographs, when a group of 
little girls timidly asked me to ex- 
plain the Giotto pictures, from the 
frescoes at Assisi and Padua. They 
had instinctively grasped the story 
quality, and with very little guid- 
ance, were ready to enter into the 
meaning quite intelligently. The 
17th century Dutch and Flemish 
schools are full of pictures in a vein 


of homely realism which children 
readily appreciate. They suggest 
to a quick imagination all sorts of 
stories of every-day life: the gold- 
smith weighing his gold, the old 
market woman haggling over her 
fish or vegetables, the lady at her 
piano, and the cavalier with his lute. 
We look into the parlor, the cham- 
ber, the kitchen, the banquet hall, 
the tailor’s shop, the inn, and im- 
agine all sorts of things about their 
occupants. 

What a child gets out of a picture 
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depends largely upon the helpful 
companionship of an older person. 
I have seen a mother and child look- 
ing at pictures together, when the 
normal relations seemed reversed, 
and the child was distinctly the 
leader by virtue 
of superior in- 
sight and imag- 
ination. Assum- 
ing however the 
elder’s ability to 
guide the young- 
er mind, what 
delightful possi- 
bilities of inter- 
change of ideas 
between the two. 
Even in the sim- 
plest matters of 
observation the 
child’s natural 


impatience to 
turn the page of 


Little Boy. 
a book, or hurry 
on to the next 
room in the gallery, must be re- 
strained by pointing out the de- 
tails of the composition. There is 
pleasure, as I have said, in the 
mere identification of familiar ob- 
jects, or in the acquisition of new 
concepts for one’s stock of ideas. 
To search out all the charming ac- 
cessories of a Dutch interior is al- 
most like unpacking a stockingful 
of Christmas toys. But the child 
will gain most esthetically from 
the mere contact with a sensitive 
person in the presence of beauty. 
The dullest of comprehension can- 
not but feel a responsive thrill at 
the manifest delight of another in 
something he himself cannot under- 
stand. Of course we cannot tell the 


‘6 The joy in a rhythmic flow of line even a child can feel.’’ 


child — can we really tell anybody? 

— what our joy is in the play of light 

in shimmering folds of satin, in deli- 

cate transparent shadows, in a beau- 

tifully modelled arm, in the lumin- 

ous atmosphere of a landscape, in a 

rhythmic flow of 

line or a subtle 

scheme of color. 

But that such 

things can call 

forth exclama- 

tions of admira- 

tion and pleas- 

ure makes a 

child long to 

grow into such 

acapacity.Some 

of the most in- 

spiring hours of 

my young days 

were those I 

have spent with 

Vordone. an art student 

friend in great 

European _ gal- 

leries. Her very absorption before 

a beautiful passage of color com- 

municated itself to me and stimu- 

lated my latent esthetic impres- 

sions. The response to color is 

perhaps the earliest of the child’s 

esthetic pleasures, and the great- 

est pains should be taken to sur- 

round him with harmonious color 

decorations from the first. Let the 

child’s picture supply be from the 

best art, discover and gratify his 

preferences, secure his interest, en- 

joy the pictures with him —and 

the future will take care of itself. 

The most encouraging thing about 

training the esthetic sense is that, 

if started right, it comes to sure frui- 
tion. 





THE CHILD’S POETRY-BOOKS 


BY ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


How well I remember a certain lit- 
tle green poetry-book that was the 
joy of my childhood. In it were 
quaint illustrations of “The Spider 
and the Fly,” “The Hen with one 
Chicken,” ‘‘'The Owl and the Pussy- 
cat,” and other picturesque friends 
of those early days. Here one found 
the diverting adventures of “John 
Gilpin, Citizen,” and of the “Pied 
Piper”; the touching tale of “ Lit- 
tle Bell” and the kind “Fairies of 
the Caldon Low.” One became ac- 
quainted with “Wee Willie Win- 
kie,”’ and learned to count by that 
charmed rhyme “‘Over in the Mead- 
ow.” One acquired, indeed, a great 
many things in the little green po- 
etry-book. One learned first of all 
to love poetry for its own sake. 

I always feel sorry for people who 
“do not care for poetry.” They are 
almost as tragic as folk who have no 
sense of humor, or no ear for music, 
or who cannot drink coffee. These 
latter are victims of Nature’s 
pranks and in no wise to blame for 
their misfortunes; unless, indeed, 
dyspepsia be a crime, as some con- 
tend. But if a man does not care 
for poetry, like the Stevenson child 

“He was a naughty boy, I’m sure, 
Or else his dear papa was poor ” 
in taste, like his mother, and 
omitted the proper preliminaries. 

It is not too much to say that one 
who loves not poetry is shut out 
from an Earthly Paradise. Poetry 
calls us out of ourselves and away 


from the petty preoccupations of 
every day. It presents to the sug- 
gestible mind a new vista of values; 
hypnotizes it, as it were, with a vis- 
ion of truth and beauty wherein 
lesser things fade into their proper 
perspective. 

I often wonder when I see a tired 
man sink into his evening chair 
with a newspaper — probably his 
only reading for the day — what 
rest or refreshment he expects to 
find in those chronicles of battle, 
murder and sudden death. When I 
see a weary woman, after a morning 
of household cares, fling herself 
down with a fashion magazine for 
company, I wonder what this will do 
for the tired tissues of her mind. 
Day after day the same thing hap- 
pens; for we can never get ahead of 
the daily news, nor stem the flow 
of magazine literature. I cannot 
help wishing that some kind Fairy 
would nudge these men and women 
to sleep for a minute, and thrust 
into the hands of each a little book 
of poetry which they should mag- 
ically be constrained to read when 
they awoke. Doubtless at first the 
sensation would be a shock and a 
surprise. But if the Fairy were an 
intelligent one and selected the 
right volume, — for there is a vol- 
ume to suit every possible taste — 
I am sure the spell would work cap- 
itally, and that the enchanted 
would choose never again to be free 
from it. 
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‘Very little children will listen to the reading of fine 
poetry long before they can comprehend its mean- 
ing.”” 


But it is hard to teach old dogs 
new tricks. It might be done by 
magic; perhaps not otherwise. The 
grown-up who does not like poetry 
is well-nigh a hopeless case. You 
must catch the creature young, and 
form the habit that shall cling to 
him when he is old. 

Nothing is easier than for a child 
to acquire love for poetry. Rhythm 
is as natural with primitive people 
and with children as is the delight 
in making a noise. Savages of all 
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children like a jingle of set form 
and simple rhyme. It titillates 
their little ears and gives them a 
pleasure unlike any other. I shall 
not forget the glee of a small boy 
less than two years old when he 
discovered the Jeit-motiv of his fa- 
vorite toy, a cotton-flannel beastie; 


“ Lit-til Mouse, 
In his House ! 


” 


He chanted it over and over with 
shining eyes, emphasizing the 
rhyme with bangs of fist and foot. 
It was a brand-new sensation, cap- 
able of infinite development. The 
next natural step would be his 
thrilling introduction to Mother 
Goose, and to her family of life- 
long friends, — far more real per- 
sonalities than many he is destined 
to meet in the flesh. Then there is 
the ‘““Baby’s Opera,” in which old 
folk-tunes and Walter Crane’s in- 
imitable pictures impress the fa- 
miliar jingles still more firmly on 
the memory. What fun for the 
child with an “fear”! 

Soon after the child has adopted 
the jingle he is 
ready for real po- 


tribes have the tom-tom and _Z& 


the rhythmic chant. 
Children instinct- f 
ively take to beat- Gq 
ing time and & 
to sing- song 
counting. It is 

buta step from 

this to rhyme, 

which is a spe- = 

cial sort of 

rhythm. = All 


‘© We shall develop poetry lovers.”’ 
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simple poetry with plenty 
of rhyme and rhythm, 
and a childish thought to 
catch his fancy. It is not 
difficult to find real poe- 
try that answers thisde- 4 
scription; indeed, some of . ~/' 
the greatest masters have 
often become as little chil- 
dren, speaking totheir fel- 
low-citizens of the King- 
dom. Longfellow, Wil- 
liam Allingham, Blake, 
Tennyson, Browning, — 
you find them all and 
many more in that same 
little green poetry-book 
of which I spoke: “Child 
Life” edited by Whittier 
himself, that Barefoot 
Boy who knew so well 
what children like. It is 


still, I think, the best col- "°° 


lection of poetry for little ones. It 
is full of sweet and pretty things, 
few of them beyond a child’s com- 
prehension, nearly all conveying 
some suggestion that must increase 


his experience and vocabulary; 
many of them worth memorizing, 
as I did, by accident or intention. 
A love of nature, kindness to ani- 
mals, a conception of romance and 
the world unseen, life in the coun- 
try and in foreign lands, — these 
are a few of the things a child 
learns in such a volume. 

There are other good collections 
for the little child’s first reading. 
Among the best are “‘ Pinafore Pal- 
ace” and “The Posy Ring,” edited 
by Mrs. Wiggin, the “Silver Treas- 
ury” edited by A. C. Brackett and 
“The Listening Child,” carefully 
collected by E. V. Lucas. But these, 


« One acquired a great many 
things in the little green poe- 


as this last editor says 
in his Introduction, are 
really but preparatory for 
better things. 

One can hardly begin 
too soon to know the best. 
It has been my experience 
that very little children 
will listen to the reading 
of fine poetry long before 
they can comprehend the 
meaning. It is not nec- 
essary that a child shall 
understand every word of 
a poem in order to enjoy 
it. On the contrary, an 
odd phrase or unfamiliar 
word has often a magic of 
its own which charms the 
childish ear. A little girl 
explained to me that she 
“just loved Tennyson’s 
Bugle Song!” When I 
asked her what she particularly 
liked she said, “Oh, you know 
where ‘the wild Cataract leaps in 
glory!’ I don’t know just what a 
Cataract is, but he sounds so fierce 
and grand and striped!” 

I do not remember when I was 
too young to enjoy hearing Shake- 
speare read aloud by my father. Of 
course I did not understand it all; 
indeed, I had a very hazy idea as to 
what most of it meant. But it was 
wonderfully impressive and satisfy- 
ing. The sonorous periods, the 
grand style, the lovely rhythm of it 
fascinated me. Many lines of it re- 
main engraved in my memory from 
those earliest pre-school days. I 
should not, I am sure, have cared 
for any such butchering process as 
is suggested by the title of “* Lamb’s 
Tales,” if such had been given me. 
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Shakespeare in prose may be either 
Lamb or Bacon; he certainly is not 
Shakespeare. Other friends I met 
in this same delightful way: Burns 
with his quaint, childlike dialect; 
Tennyson’s ballads; the “Ancient 
Mariner” and “Kubla Khan”; 
Hogg’s “ Kilmeny’”’; the legend and 
romance of Scott and Border min- 
strelsy; much of Morris’s “‘ Earthly 
Paradise” and of ‘‘ Hiawatha.” 
My father and mother were both 
capital readers. I do not mean that 
they were elocutionists, — far from 
that. They read simply and sanely. 
This is the only way that poetry 
should be read to a little child, — or 
to anyone, for that matter. The 
music of it should be as much em- 
phasized as the meaning, yet with 
nothing strange or unnatural in the 
rendering. So many persons indue 
a special manner and voice for in- 
toning poetry, setting it apart as an 
awesome affair, akin to the old-fash- 
ioned once-a-week religion; entirely 
apart from life instead of being the 
essence of it. Nothing could be more 
fatal to a love for verse. The child 
ought not to regard poetry as a 
queer, abnormal way of saying 
things, but as the best way; the way 
he loves to hear, the way he loves to 
speak when he can. So perhaps 
we shall help 
develop little 
poets in due 
time. So, at 
least, we shall 
develop poe- 
try-lovers 
whom we sad- 
ly need. 
When the 
child has 


‘* He has the key to the realm of fancy.’* 


learned to read for himself and can 
hold his own book upon his knee, it 
ought as often as not to be a poetry- 
book, — if he has learned to “‘lisp in 
numbers.” And what numbers will 
come! Since writers have begun to 
see children as a real audience worth 
pleasing, hosts have taken up the 
joyous task of their amusement. 
But alas! The buyer of a book for a 
child does not always make intelli- 
gent distinction between those writ- 
ten for children and those which in- 
terpret the quaintness of child-life 
to the grown-ups who have them- 
selves long lost this point of view. 
Often the poets do not seem to un- 
derstand this, nor do the publishers 
who list such books improperly un- 
der the head of Juveniles. It is 
such a different proposition, — this 
writing to or for a child, — from 
writing about a child. The infant 
likes to hear about objective things 
and doings; about other children; 
about animals and the marvels of the 
“‘oreat, wide, beautiful, wonderful 
world.” He likes humorous tales and 
fancies. He does not enjoy introspec- 
tion nor self-contemplation. He 
does not care to examine his little 
miscroscopic soul, nor to see him- 
self as grown-ups see him. His in- 
terest in the baby in the mirror lasts 
—or ought to 
last—only so 
long as he be- 
lieves it to be 
another baby. 
It is not 
healthy for in- 
fants to devel- 
op self-analy- 
sis and self- 
admiration. 
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Many most delightful writers of 
“juvenile verse” have harked back 
to their own memory of the past 
and have given illuminative inter- 
pretations of child-moods and baby- 
psychology. But these are not the 
child’s poetry-books. These need 
to be edited before His Babyship 
should have them. Such, I am not 
afraid to say, is much of Stevenson’s 
and Eugene Field’s verse. James 
Whitcomb Riley, on the other hand, 
always sees things from the real 
child’s present point of view. He is 
wholesome and merry. He is never, 
I think, introspective or sentimen- 
tal. 


Longfellow is, of course, the child- 
ren’s own poet; but too much of 
his limpid and sing-song verse is 
stultifying. Give the child his own 
volume of Lear’s ‘‘ Nonsense” and 
the “Bab Ballads”; of Percy’s 
“Reliques” and of Tennyson. And 
after he is introduced to “The Chil- 
dren’s Garland,” arranged by Pat- 
more, let him have his very own 
never-to-be-parted-from copy of 
“The Golden Treasury.”” When he 
has learned to love these he will be 
able to choose for himself, and may 
be trusted to choose well. He has 
the key to the realm of fancy which 
will ever be his dearest treasure. 


“PICTURE-BOOKS IN WINTER” 


SuMMER fading, winter comes — 
Frosty mornings, tingling thumbs, 
Window robins, winter rooks, 


And the picture story-books. 


Water now is turned to stone 
Nurse and I can walk upon; 
Still we find the flowing brooks 
In the picture story-books. 


All the pretty things put by, 

Wait upon the children’s eye, 

Sheep and shepherds, trees and crooks, 
In the picture story-books. 


We may see how all things are, 
Seas and cities, near and far, 
And the flying fairies’ looks, 

In the picture story-books. 


How am I to sing your praise, 
Happy chimney-corner days, 
Sitting safe in nursery nooks, 
Reading picture story-books? 


RosBert Louis STEVENSON. 
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WILD LIFE THROUGH THE CAMERA 
BY DWIGHT FRANKLIN 


A FLasH of wings and the King- 
fisher had disappeared. But I had 
her picture. 

I had waited an eternity in my 
camera blind — an umbrella affair 
draped with green cloth — and, as 
the month was 
June, with the 
midday sun blaz- 
ing overhead, my 
sensations were 
much like those 
of a man in a 
Turkish bath. 
Moreover, I had 
to wait—in a 
standing position 
— for the King- 
fisher to cross a 
certain spot only 
seven feet away 
and just in front 
of her tunnel in 
the sand-bank, 
on which I had 
carefully focused 
my camera. 

The shutter was of the most 
rapid type, set for a 2000th of a 
second, and as the long minutes 
crawled by, I was almost afraid 
that the mother bird would not re- 
turn. 

Common sense, however, as- 
sured me that she would; for her 
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several young were impatiently 

awaiting her home-coming, even as 

I — though, of course, for a more 

material motive. Then, too, she 
had been fishing for a long time. 

My hand grew cramped from 

grasping the shutter release and my 

patience was suffering sorely; also I 

was suffocating. At last I heard far 

away a_ harsh 

rolling clatter — 

the travelling cry 

of the Kingfisher 

— growing loud- 

er and louder as 

she approached. 

Without hesi- 

tating she dove 

into the tunnel, 

and I had a 

glimpse of a large 

fat minnow in 

her bill. Appre- 

ciative though 

muffled rattles, 

issuing from the 

chamber at the 

end of the bur- 


Mother Kingfisher entering nest. row, told me 


that the young 
Prince-fishers” were dining. 
This little incident is merely one 
of many likely to happen to any- 
one going in for nature photography 
as a recreation. 


“ce 


That day I secured some splen- 
did pictures of Kingfishers in flight 
and felt more than repaid for the 
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Many most delightful writers of 
““juvenile verse” have harked back 
to their own memory of the past 
and have given illuminative inter- 
pretations of child-moods and baby- 
psychology. But these are not the 
child’s poetry-books. These need 
to be edited before His Babyship 
should have them. Such, I am not 
afraid to say, is much of Stevenson’s 
and Eugene Field’s verse. James 
Whitcomb Riley, on the other hand, 
always sees things from the real 
child’s present point of view. He is 
wholesome and merry. He is never, 
I think, introspective or sentimen- 
tal. 


Longfellow is, of course, the child- 
ren’s own poet; but too much of 
his limpid and sing-song verse is 
stultifying. Give the child his own 
volume of Lear’s “Nonsense” and 
the “Bab Ballads”; of Percy’s 
“Reliques” and of Tennyson. And 
after he is introduced to “The Chil- 
dren’s Garland,” arranged by Pat- 
more, let him have his very own 
never-to-be-parted-from copy of 
“The Golden Treasury.”’ When he 
has learned to love these he will be 
able to choose for himself, and may 
be trusted to choose well. He has 
the key to the realm of fancy which 
will ever be his dearest treasure. 


“PICTURE-BOOKS IN WINTER” 


SuMMER fading, winter comes — 
Frosty mornings, tingling thumbs, 
Window robins, winter rooks, 


And the picture story-books. 


Water now is turned to stone 
Nurse and I can walk upon; 
Still we find the flowing brooks 
In the picture story-books. 


All the pretty things put by, 

Wait upon the children’s eye, 

Sheep and shepherds, trees and crooks, 
In the picture story-books. 


We may see how all things are, 
Seas and cities, near and far, 
And the flying fairies’ looks, 

In the picture story-books. 


How am [I to sing your praise, 
Happy chimney-corner days, 
Sitting safe in nursery nooks, 
Reading picture story-books? 


Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 
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WILD LIFE THROUGH THE CAMERA 
BY DWIGHT FRANKLIN 


A FLASH of wings and the King- 
fisher had disappeared. But I had 
her picture. 

I had waited an eternity in my 
camera blind — an umbrella affair 
draped with green cloth — and, as 
the month was 
June, with the 
midday sun blaz- 
ing overhead, my 
sensations were 
much like those 
of a man in a 
Turkish bath. 
Moreover, I had 
to wait—in a 
standing position 
— for the King- 
fisher to cross a 
certain spot only 
seven feet away 
and just in front 
of her tunnel in 
the sand-bank, 
on which I had 
carefully focused 
my camera. 

The shutter was of the most 
rapid type, set for a 2000th of a 
second, and as the long minutes 
crawled by, I was almost afraid 
that the mother bird would not re- 
turn. 

Common sense, however, as- 
sured me that she would; for her 


Mother Kingfisher entering nest. 


several young were impatiently 
awaiting her home-coming, even as 
I — though, of course, for a more 
material motive. Then, too, she 
had been fishing for a long time. 

My hand grew cramped from 
grasping the shutter release and my 
patience was suffering sorely; also I 
was suffocating. At last I heard far 
away a_ harsh 
rolling clatter 
the travelling cry 
of the Kingfisher 
— growing loud- 
er and louder as 
she approached. 

Without hesi- 
tating she dove 
into the tunnel, 
and I had a 
glimpse of a large 
fat minnow in 
her bill. Appre- 
ciative though 
muffled rattles, 
issuing from the 
chamber at the 
end of the bur- 
row, told me 
that the young 
“Prince-fishers” were dining. 

This little incident is merely one 
of many likely to happen to any- 
one going in for nature photography 
as a recreation. 

That day I secured some splen- 
did pictures of Kingfishers in flight 
and felt more than repaid for the 
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An unusual photograph of a squirrel. 


temporary discomfort which, after 
all, is a mere incident when seen 
in retrospect. 

There are many kinds of nature 
photographers; from the child who 
snaps the family cat, to the intrepid 
sportsman who often risks his life 
for the sake of a’picture of some 
dangerous beast of the jungle. We 
have heard of one man who faced 
a charging rhino and took a picture 
of him at a distance of only fifteen 
feet, while his companion stood by 
with a gun ready to turn him, 
should occasion require, which it 
certainly did. 

Generally speaking there are two 
methods employed in photograph- 
ing birds and animals — lying-in- 
wait and stalking. 

Each has its good and bad points, 
and each is thoroughly interesting. 
Lying-in-wait is often done when 


photographing birds on thei: 

nests and the umbrella blin 

is widely used for this pu: 

pose. This blind is simply : 

large green umbrella, with ; 

hole in the top for ventila 

tion, fitting into a telescopic 

rod, one end of which i 

sharpened and driven int 

the ground. It should be 

high enough to stand unde: 

comfortably. Hanging from 

the umbrella is a green cur- 

tain, with a draw-string at 

the top and an opening on 

one side, which forms the en- 

trance and exit. There is, 

sometimes, a hole on the op- 

posite side through which the 

camera is worked. 

This method of lying-in- 

wait is used when the crea- 

ture has some definite reason for 

coming to a certain place. In the 

case of birds, the nest and young 

are generally the attraction, al- 

though shore birds can often be 

called, and one enterprising photo- 

grapher used a dummy fish as a 
lure for fish-hawks with success. 

In photographing small mammals 

excellent pictures have been taken 

by luring them to a certain place 

each day by means of food; then, 

when they have acquired the habit 

of coming regularly, the camera is 

focussed on the spot and the photo- 

grapher_either works the shutter 

with a long string (having retired 

to some distance) or else the um- 

brella blind is used. A peculiar 

feature of this green blind is that 

the wild creatures pay no attention 

to it; probably mistaking it for a 

bit of the green environment. In 
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fact, in my own case, I have re- 
peatedly retired into my blind in 
full view of the bird which shortly 
afterward returned to the nest un- 
alarmed. 

Working in a blind is often tedi- 
ous; but when the subject is one of 
great interest, the game develops 
into one of keen excitement which 
lasts until the plate has been de- 
veloped. 

Birds vary so much individually, 
in temperament, that it is unwise to 
lay down rules as to their timidity. 

Only last summer I was fortun- 
ate enough to secure some excel- 
lent pictures of the least bittern, a 
little heron quite common in the 
Middle West. I had always heard 
that it was an exceedingly shy and 
retiring bird and one rather difficult 
to photograph, but this notion was 
upset by my own experience. | 
found, that with a little patience, 
the bird could be approached as 
close as I wished; and eventually it 
was difficult to induce either father 
or mother bird to leave the nest. 
The parents took turns in brooding 
the young. They had become so 
accustomed to my presence, or else 
were so plucky in their defense of 
the nest, that it was necessary to lift 
them from it in order to observe the 
young birds. Perhaps this case is 
exceptional but I am inclined to be- 
lieve that many of our so-called shy 
birds may be photographed if one 
could only devote the necessary 
time to them. Unless we are pro- 
fessionals, most of us have only a 
day or two at a time at our disposal, 
generally week-ends; and _ while 
much can be accomplished in two 
days, it often happens that a week 


is not long enough in which to win 
the friendship of some of our mo- 
ther birds. 

Stalking with a camera is another 
branch of nature photography 
which is most successfully used 
with a camera of the reflecting type 
through which one may see the sub- 
ject right side up on a ground glass. 
With other cameras it is difficult to 
correctly estimate distances under 
six feet as, with a reflecting camera, 
one hand is constantly focussing, 
while the other presses the release 
to make the exposure. This is a 
great convenience in working with 
small mammals and birds as they 
often change their positions while 
being stalked. 

The great drawback to these re- 
flecting cameras is their weight and 
size, most of them being entirely 
too heavy for a long tramp. 

However, it is all in the game; 
and the enthusiast is not daunted 
by such trifles — as he constantly 
proves in his work. As has been 
said, “‘A bird on the plate is worth 
two in the bush.” 





** The least bittern, a little heron.’’ 
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SIMPLE GIFTS IN ETCHED METAL 


BY A. E. SWOYER 


THE materials necessary for etched 
metal work are a quantity of soft 
sheet brass of eighteen guage, nitric 
acid, asphaltum paint, butter of 
antimony, turpentine, lacquer, a 
fine file and some emery cloth. The 
addition of a pair of tinner’s snips 
makes it easier to cut the brass to 
exact dimensions; but if thin metal 
is used an old pair of shears will do 
the work. For the more complicated 
pieces a small hand drill, jeweller’s 
saw and a cheap soldering outfit are 
a convenience. The work illustrated 
herewith, however, may all be done 
with the chemicals and tools first 
listed. A few cents’ worth of each of 
the chemicals mentioned will be suf- 
ficient for the beginner, and even the 
advanced worker, requiring the ad- 
ditional implements mentioned, will 
find that his complete outfit’ has 
cost considerably under five dollars. 

In simple etching the piece is first 
cut to size and bent to the shape 
desired; the surface is then cleansed 
by scrubbing with a stiff brush and 
water in which a little washing soda 
has been dissolved. After a thorough 
drying, the design, which has pre- 
viously been drawn full size upon 
paper, is transferred to the metal 
by means of carbon paper. ‘The 
portions of the piece which are not to 
be etched are then carefully coated 
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with the asphaltum paint; if the 
latter is too thick to work well it may 
be thinned with the turpentine. 
After this coating has dried, the 
piece is immersed in a solution con- 
taining two ounces of nitric acid to 
every four ounces of water. This 
solution should be prepared by 
pouring the acid into the water, in 
order that the heat formed by their 
combination may be sufficiently 
distributed to avoid the scattering 
of the acid by the steam formed, 
and the painful consequences there- 
of; it should be held in a dish of 
glass, porcelain or hard rubber, the 
déveloping trays used by photo- 
graphers being suitable and cheap. 
Etching to the depth desired may 
require several hours, but it is well 
to remove the work from time to 
time to note the progress — the 
piece should be lifted with a bit of 
stick, as should the acid come in 
contact with the skin a painful burn 
might be the result. 

When the etching has attained a 
satisfactory depth, remove the work 
and take off the asphaltum paint 
with turpentine or kerosene; wash 
well in soap and water and allow 
it to dry. The etched portion will 
now appear as a depression below 
the surrounding surface, but as it 
is of the same color as the back- 
ground some relief or contrast is 
needed; this is accomplished by 
darkening the design with a strong 
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solution of butter of antimony ap- 
plied with a small brush, care being 
used to apply the solution only 
where needed. When sufficiently 
darkened, again wash and dry the 
piece; rub up the background evenly 
with fine emery cloth 
and apply a uniform 
coat of lacquer to 
preserve the finish. 
This lacqueris simply 
a solution of celluloid 
in amyl acetate or 
banana oil; it may 
be purchased ready 
mixed at the furni- 
ture store. 

So much for etched 
metal work in gen- 
eral, and as the de- 
signs shown herewith 
are typical of the or- 
dinary practice of 
the art, their con- 
struction may now 
be taken up in detail. 
Figure 1 shows a 
book-rest; these are 
made in pairs, the 
weight of the books 
holding them firmly 
when they are set up. 
They have an ad- 
vantage over the 
fixed form of book- 
rack in that the num- 
ber of volumes held 
may be varied at 
will, any number from two up 
being held with equal rigidity. The 
only care especially necessary in 
the construction of book-rests is in 
making the bend even, sharp, and 
at right angles to the sides, as 
otherwise the whole rack will be 


out of plumb; if this bending is 
done either between two pieces of 
hard wood held in a vise or over 
the edge of a table, little difficulty 
should be experienced. The exact 
size of the book end is not impor- 


PIECES IN ETCHED METAL 
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‘*¢ The beauty of etched metal work lies in the opportunity it gives for 


individuality.”” 


tant; the drawing shows a piece 
nine inches high and six inches wide, 
two inches of the height being bent 
over to form a base. 

Figure 2 illustrates a design for 
a stickpin. Four identical pieces 
etched, and each pair fitted with 
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cross bars, will make suitable cuff- 
links. This type of article, as well 
as the brooch shown in Figure 3, 
are best purchased as plain pieces 
with the mountings attached. Any 
good manual-training supply store 
carries such pieces in stock in a va- 
riety of sizes and shapes. They may, 
of course, be made complete at home, 
but this involves filing the mount- 
ings from solid metal and soldering 
them to the backs of the etched 
pieces. While great care is necessary 
in accurately laying out such small 
designs, the difficulty lessens with 
practice. A great variety of designs 
are suitable, and a touch of color 
may be added if desired by filling 
up the etched design with white 
bath tub enamel tinted with oil 
paint, such as comes in smiall tubes 
prepared for artist’s use. 

Figure 4 illustrates a paper cut- 
ter. This may be made either by 


filing down a piece of heavy brass, 
or by cutting the outline from the 


thinner sheet metal; in the lat- 
ter case two etched plates the exact 
size of the handle are made ready 
and fastened in place, one on each 
side of the handle, with rivets. 
Whichever course you follow, the 
cutting edges of the blade as well 
as the rough parts of the handle 
must be rounded off with the file. 
Figure 5 shows a candle sconce, 
the back and shelf of which are 
made of wood— quartered oak 
preferred. The shelf may be fastened 
to the back with small nails, and 
the whole piece carefully sandpa- 
pered. A coat of good stain is then 
applied, and when this has thor- 
oughly dried a finishing coat of 
wax is to be well rubbed in. Under- 


neath the shelf two ornamental 
brackets are shown; their purpose is 
simply to relieve the straight lines 
of the piece—they are made of 
bent strips of brass fastened to back 
and to shelf with small screws. The 
candle is held by four pieces of strip 
brass bent as shown and screwed 
to the shelf; while the design is 
etched upon a metal plate which is 
in turn screwed to the back. While 
any design may be used, that of the 
poppy, emblem of slumber, as shown 
in the illustration is appropriate. 

Figure 6 shows a design for 
a calendar. ‘This requires no es- 
pecial mention as it is bent and 
treated exactly as were the book- 
rests. The harmony of the panel 
design with the upright rectangular 
shape may be noticed, as well as the 
appropriateness of the hour glass 
embodied therein. The calendar 
pad is held to the metal with a 
touch of good glue or shellac. 

The body of the tie rack shown in 
Figure 7 is a wood block finished 
in the same manner as the candle 
sconce. The holder is simply a strip 
of brass, etched and bent as shown, 
and fastened to the block with 
screws; it has an advantage over the 
type of tie holder equipped with 
rings, through which the neckwear 
is to be pulled, in that it tends to 
smooth the ties rather than to 
wrinkle them. No especial instruc- 
tions are needed for this piece, un- 
less you punch the screw holes with 
a nail instead of using the drill— in 
that case you should file the pro- 
jections off and hammer down the 
raised portions before applying the 
lacquer. 

The beauty of etched metal work 
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lies in the opportunity for individ- 
uality which it gives, as well as the 
ease and economy with which the 
work may be performed. The de- 
signs and pieces illustrated are but 
a few of hundreds of little articles 
which can be made: desk sets, broom 
holders, pipe racks and other knick- 
knacks too numerous to mention 
simply depend upon your skill in 
designing. Different materials may 
be used and different finishes ob- 
tained; thus copper may 
be substituted for the 
brass, with potassium 
sulphide instead of an- 
timony as a blackener. 
Pleasing tones may be 
obtained upon copper 


by simply heating it to 
varying degrees of tem- 
perature, while a green 
(verdegris) effect is ob- 


tained by the use of a 
dilute solution of sul- 
phuric acid. 

The work is so simple 
and the results so fully 
in accord with modern ideas of 
beauty that it is well worth taking 
up. 

A WINTER PLAY YARD 


BY ROBERT SEAVER 


To the city dweller, or to those who 
are obliged to live in the more 
crowded parts of the suburbs, the 
«question of a suitable place for the 
children to play is often a serious 
problem — especially in the winter. 
The yard is often small, or unattract- 
ive, or unpleasantly wet; and the 
only alternatives are either to keep 
the children indoors the greater 
part of the time, or allow them to 


play on the sidewalk. It is too bad 
to house up the children in winter, 
for many winter days are bright 
and beautiful — overhead — but it 
is better to keep them in than to al- 
low them to play amid the dangers 
and dirt of the sidewalk and street. 
In our own case we solved the prob- 
lem so satisfactorily that we be- 
lieve it is worth passing along to 
others similarly situated. 

The yard back of our house was 


** Our little outdoor playroom was a charming place.”’ 


quite small: not over twenty-five 
feet wide and about fifteen feet 
deep. The ground dropped away 
from the back of the house so that 
the lower part was at least two feet 
lower than the upper part next to 
the house. This lower part of the 
yard was always very damp in win- 
ter, although the sun shone there 
most of the day. On three sides the 
yard was surrounded with a high 
board fence; the house wall filling 
up most of the fourth side. We 
bought second-hand floor boards 
and beams of a firm that tears down 
buildings, and in the sunniest cor- 
ner of the yard built a platform 
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about twelve feet square. This al- 
lowed access to the rest of the yard 
and enough room for clothes lines. 
Where the ground sloped away 
from the back of the house to the 
fence, we laid the beams flush with 
the ground at the high end and 
spiked them high enough on the 
ferice at the low end to make the 
platform level. No posts were used 
as the weight of the platform held 
the beams in place. (Perhaps for a 
permanent structure it would be 
better to use posts, though we 
found them unnecessary.) When 
the beams were in place, they were 
spaced two feet, six inches apart; 
on these we nailed the floor boards, 
using tenpenny galvanized nails. 
We left half inch spaces between 
the floor boards to allow for swell- 
ing of the lumber, and also to allow 
rain and melting snow to drain off. 
These floor boards look better if 
they can be secured of uniform 
width — the narrower the better. 
As the platform was built in a corner 
of the yard, the fence made two 
sides of an enclosure. Around the 
other two sides, we built a fence of 
three feet woven wire poultry net- 
ting; allowing for a small gate at 
the corner nearest the house. This 
made our yard safe and complete, 
but truth to tell it was bare and un- 
attractive and decidedly bleak when 
the wind chanced to blow from the 
unprotected side. As it happened, 
this part of our work was completed 
about Christmas time, so we ar- 
ranged with several marketmen to 
take all their left-over Christmas 
trees at a nominal sum. Several 
of our neighbors also contributed 
Christmas trees, with the result that 


the day after Christmas our yard 
looked like a section of Maine for- 
est. The trees were nailed to the 
fence all around the yard as closel: 
together as possible and on the 
windy side loose branches wer: 
woven into the wire until a soli 
windbreak had been constructed 
And how delicious they did smell 
They kept their freshness too, anc 
were still green and attractive whe! 
they were taken down the latte: 
part of May. The whole effect wa 
of a little clearing in the forest, and 
on even the coldest days our little 
outdoor playroom was a really 
charming place in which to spend 
an hour or so. After a snow storm 
it was only the work of a few min- 
utes to shovel the floor clean and the 
yard was always dry, even in the 
slushiest weather. We put in a 
sandbox, two or three stools, a little 
table, and a few toys that would 
not be injured by the weather. It 
not only delighted the children, but 
it became a very popular place for 
the grown-ups of the family as 
well. 

Of course the most attractive 
feature was furnished by the Christ- 
mas trees, and we bought these 
very cheap; but even at regular 
holiday prices they would have been 
well worth the cost. The whole ex- 
pense was about eight dollars; five 
dollars for lumber, two dollars for 
trees and another dollar for nails 
and wire-netting. We did the work 
ourselves in two afternoons. This 
is really well worth trying if you 
are cramped for yard space, but still 
wish to keep the children out doors 
in winter. 
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AN ALL-IN-ONE PLAY SUIT 


By Grace OBER 


Durinc the past few years an in- 
teresting and gradual change has 
been coming about in the attitude 
of the general public toward woolen 
and heavy weight clothing. 

Winter used to bring with it the 
necessity of numerous woolen gar- 
ments, and to prepare the little ones 
for out-of-doors was a dreaded or- 
deal to mother or nurse. 

That day has passed. Modern 
thought and modern machinery 
have been at work, with the result 
that garments of warmth and dura- 
bility have been produced in many 
instances without an ounce of wool. 

One of the secrets of the success 
of this change is the union garment. 
Anything that clothes the body as a 
whole, leaving no opportunities for 
sudden exposure, proves to be most 
efficacious. Less weight is required 
and greater warmth is preserved. 

The results have been so satisfac- 
tory in underwear that there are 
those who have been interested in 
the application of the same prin- 
ciple to outer garments. 

This all-in-one play suit is an ex- 
ample of the practical results. 

Some other advantages of this 
union winter clothing for children 
are the reduction in the cost of an 
outfit, the saving of time in dressing 
and the elimination of separate 
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pieces, which every care-taker of 
children appreciates. 

This suit combines coat, tights 
(or bloomers), leggings, belt, and 
wristlets in one, and when there are 
several children, which involves the 
keeping of different sizes separate, 
it can be quickly discerned the sav- 
ing of time (and patience!) this 
brings. 

The child is clothed from neck to 
toes in an even weight with no op- 
portunity for wind to reach the 
body where usual connections are 
made in separate garment outfits. 

This suit is very simple to make 
and very effective when finished. 
Any mother who is skilled in sewing 
will find it an easy task and a com- 
fort when completed. 

Broadcloth, heavy serge, home- 
spun or tweed may be used with 
satisfaction. 

The interlining can be of suitable 
thickness to meet the climate. A 
lining of Farmer’s satin is dura- 
ble, soft, and adds considerable 
warmth. 

In localities where the snow is apt 
to be wet it is a valuable addition to 
insert in the seat and leggings (be- 
tween the material and interlining) 
a piece of soft flexible rubber sheet- 
ing (stork sheeting is good) but this 
is not essential under general condi- 
tions. 

It is to be remembered that the 
entire body so clothed does not re- 
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Back view of play suit. 


quire such a heavy weight as is cus- 
tomary in winter overcoats. 

For extreme weather a sweater 
may be worn underneath. 

The sketches show a suit of 
brown, Canadian homespun mate- 
rial trimmed with narrow strap- 
pings of brown leather which makes 
a satisfactory and effective trim- 
ming for boy or girl. 

The cap, which is in the nature of 
a Scotch cap, allows of the addi- 
tional warmth of ear-laps. The rib- 
bon which ties on top also fastens 
under the chin when laps are used. 

One especially satisfactory feat- 
ure of this suit is the way the 
wrists are protected from cold or 
snow. If the feet and hands can be 
kept warm there is usually more 
happiness to the little ones in their 
play and less danger of taking cold. 


Directions for taking Measure- 
ments 


From wrist to wrist with arms 
outstretched allow 3 inches for play 


Front view of play suit. 


Side view of play suit. 


of material and making. This may 
be reduced at second fitting if de- 
sired, 

For length measure from back of 
neck (at bone) to floor; add one inch. 

From neck at bottom of collar in 
front to knee. 

Length of sleeve from wrist to 
arm pit. 

Measure across chest under the 
arms from side seam to side seam 
(or centre of body under arm to 
same on other side of body). 


Directions for Cutting 


Take wide material and fold 
across (the length taken by meas- 
urements). 

See Fig. I. 

Cut back as in Fig. II. 

Baste and try on. 

The front buttons down to crotch 
between legs. Buttons concealed 
under strapping. A fly on the side 
where buttons are placed is a guard 
against the cold. 

Belt may be held in place by slip- 
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ping through little straps on sides 
and on each side of centre front if 
desired. 

Cut across back and down side of 
legs when garment is on the child. 
Allow child to stoop over before cut- 
ting to be sure there is enough play 
of material. 

Cut openings at side of legs from 
knee to ankle when the garment is 
on. Adjust material in shape to fit 
legs. It will be necessary to lay in 
pleats and cut out extra thickness. 
Make a fly across back to go under 
belt stitched to back above the 
waist line. A three or four inch 
depth provides good protection, 
and is concealed inside the trou- 
sers. A button and button hole in 
centre back and one 3 inches each 
side of the centre holds garment 
well in place. 

Cut placket that is stitched down 
the front on lengthwise of material 
(if broadcloth is used be sure that 
the nap runs down the goods). 

Cut narrow strips of leather and 
stitch with one row of stitching 
through the cen- 
tre before plac- Front 
ing placket on Fold of Goods 
garment. After 
first cutting, fit- 
ting, and basting 
are done the re- 
mainder of the 
suit is practical- 
ly adjusted on 
the child. Care 
must be taken 
to give perfect 
freedom for the 
figure in stoop- 
ing position. 


i, 
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When the outside is well fitted 
mark seams with tailor’s chalk or 
colored cotton, rip apart and cut 
lining and interlining from it, de- 
ducting } inch on interlining and } 
inch on lining throughout. 

Fasten interlining to lining when 
both have been stitched separately, 
baste into suit and sew in by hand. 

Collar and cuffs made of straight 
bands cut on the cross of the ma- 
terial and trimmed with leather. 

Material used for wristlet.— The 
tops of a pair of child’s socks 
(ribbed). Measure up the sleeve 
from the bottom of cuff already on 
sleeve three inches, then from that 
point down on hand to crotch of 
thumb. Cut that amount from top 
of socks, sew into lining with the 
largest end inside of sleeve. 

Place on child and make a small 
loop of elastic to slip over the 
thumb. The woven rib clings well 
to the hand and wrist. 

If these few directions are care- 
fully followed the result will be 
satisfactory. 


Do not cut on, this 


an cn aboaneoaagit pare geeeenee 
Line in back 


Basting Line 


Diagrams of play-suit, front and back. 
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THE FIRST DUTY OF A PARENT 


BY WILLIAM S. PACKER 


“TI pon’t know what to do about 
teaching my children religion and 
yet I, of all people, should know. 
I am their mother.” 

The speaker was one of a fine type 
of American womanhood. She had 
been entertaining a clergyman who 
had come up to the summer colony 
to conduct the Sunday service in 
the little rustic chapel; and, as they 
were in the country, and the impulse 
toward truth is somewhat stronger 
in the country than it is in the city, 
she had been talking about some of 
the things her type often fails to 
mention. She had told, too, how 
the problem had vexed her, ever 
since her oldest child had been able 
to ask questions, and how she had 
taught prayers, and read books of 
Bible stories aloud and yet felt that 
there was something lacking. 

Finally there came into her face 
the look of one who, for one single 
instant, tells the utmost truth and 
she said slowly: — 

**T suppose the real trouble is that 
I have not enough religion myself.” 

There was no need for her com- 
panion to speak. She had made a 
discovery which she must compre- 
hend before she would be able to go 
further. The only answer which he 
could have made would have been 
lost in her own contemplation of her 
own spiritual immaturity, and the 
crying need of her children for guid- 
ance by someone who really knew 
the deep things for herself. Besides, 
there was no need’ of his making 


any answer. Her statement showed 
that she was well on the way to 
spiritual maturity. 

This paper is written in the firm 
belief that the first duty of a parent 
toward a child is to set that child 
in the way of the acquisition of a 
spiritual religion; and that no one 
can lead another in the way of the 
spirit without being at home in those 
ways himself. That is to say, a 
parent must be a religious teacher, 
and a religious teacher must be a 
religious person. 

It is rather useless to open the 
subject of religion to one who is not, 
to some degree, a seeker after God. 
However, the parent is distinctly 
raré who does not desire that the 
child should be religious. Scarcely a 
person but has in his acquaintance 
several parents who have begun to 
observe at least the forms of re- 
ligion for the sake of their children. 
Sometimes instances come to light 
where the forms of religion sit so 
ill upon those who have assumed 
them for the sake of the children 
that the spectacle presented is both 
ludicrous and pathetic. Ludicrous, 
because incompatibility is almost 
always ludicrous, even in a tragedy; 
and pathetic, because of the blind 
motive which struggles, half choked, 
for expression. 

It has become the rule among 
parents at least to consider religion, 
for the sake of their children. This 
past summer, as in other summers, 
wherever parents have been ga- 











thered together, this subject has 
been discussed. It has been dis- 
cussed on beaches and in the woods. 
Many a group sitting on a hotel 
piazza has been absorbed by it, and 
round the fireplace in more than one 
bungalow the subject has been pur- 
sued far into the night. More than 
once a card party has become a con- 
gress of religion after the card 
tables have been cleared away. 
People discuss many other things, 
but this one subject occurs and re- 
occurs. Parents are really seeking 
a way in which their children may 
be taught religion. 

On the whole there is an exceed- 
ing vagueness about the discussion, 
except when some one face lights 
with that gleam which shineth in 
darkness. Then it happens that the 
rest are silent and attentive, for 
they listen to one who speaks with 
authority, with the only authority 
which can exist upon this subject, 
with the authority which is from 
within. As they listen, each feels 
that the personal experience of the 
speaker is only hidden by the thin- 
nest of veils. The hearers are sure 
that in one home, there represented, 
the children are put in the way of 
spiritual experience. 

What is said at such times is often 
forgotten, but the spirit behind the 
speaker is remembered, and the 
hearers wonder how the spirit be- 
comes manifest in the one to whom 
they have listened with such ab- 
sorption; and they envy, for their 
childrens’ sake, the possessor of the 
secret. 

When a man or a woman has 
once been close to a religious person, 
he or she knows perfectly well that 
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the teaching of religion depends 
upon something besides the posses- 
sion of a theological formula and a 
lot of Bible stories. Each knows 
that there is truth in the statement 
that “except a man be born again 
he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 
And to each there comes the baf- 
fling question, “How can a man 
be born when he is old?” 

This it is which embarrasses so 
many people. They realize that 
the supreme need of the child is a 
teacher who shall have a first-hand 
knowledge of the subject taught, and 
yet they feel that they are incapable 
of such knowledge. “‘I never was 
spiritual,” says one. “There seems 
to be no apprehension of such things 
in my make-up,” declares another. 

Such is the conviction in the hearts 
of many excellent people, who real- 
ize what a force spiritual apprehen- 
sion is in the lives of certain other 
people, and who yet despair of hav- 
ing any such thing in their own lives. 

As a matterof history, the chances 
of a man’s being born again when 
he is old are excellent. There are 
not many instances recorded of the 
blossoming into the highest spirit- 
ual apprehension of a very young 
person. The instances of this are 
so few that it is fair to call them ab- 
normal. The time of spiritual crisis 
and of the apprehension of those 
unseen things which it is the office 
of every religion to interpret is not 
youth, but middle age. To be sure 
the foundation for such an event 
is best laid in youth; but, as a rule, 
its accomplishment cannot be looked 
for until the attainment of some- 
thing rather more than maturity. 

The hour did not come for him, 
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whom we call our Master, until he 
was verging upon middle life. This 
was not an accident. Whatever men 
think of him, most agree to take 
him at his word, as being typical. 

In the case of those heroes of the 
Bible, whose lives we are entreated 
to make the source of the instruc- 
tion of our children, the illumina- 
tion, the grasping of the spiritual 
fact is almost always found after 
they had reached maturity. Abra- 
ham was more than once a father, 
when he discovered that what God 
really wanted was not the offering 
of his firstborn, as barbarous tradi- 
tion had taught him, but the offer- 
ing of himself. When Moses saw 
the bush burning with fire and not 
consumed, he was a married man, 
tending sheep for his father-in-law. 
When the lipsof Isaiah were touched 
with a coal from the altar, he was 
not a youth. Samuel is an excep- 
tion and stands almost alone in 
Bible history, but most rules can 
survive exceptions. 

The prayer of the prophet is that 
the eyes of the young man may be 
opened that he may see. When the 
prayer is answered, the young man 
beholds a mountain full of chariots 
and horsemen, who will fight on the 
side of the Lord. 

If one chooses to examine the his- 
tory of thé religious movements of 
the past four or five centuries, he 
will find that the leaders of these 
movements began to draw men at 
an age far nearer 41 than 21. Middle 
life and mysticism seem to come to- 
gether. The chances of the seeker 
being successful in his search are 
far greater as he enters the prime 
of life than before it. 


A striking instance of the spirit- 
ual apprehension of a class of writers 
is found in a certain group of play- 
wrights who are now uplifting the 
stage as it has perhaps never been 
uplifted before. The religious play, 
or the mystical play, is one of the 
blessed things of this wonderful 
age. All at once the drama has 
blossomed with a remarkable set of 
productions which declare the reality 
of the unseen. Although there are 
many young men and young women 
writing successful plays, the writers 
of this class of plays are much older. 
Such plays as “The Servant in the 
House,” “‘The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back,” “The Dawn of a 
To-morrow,” and a host of others, 
which will come readily to mind, are 
not the work of the young writers. 
All have been given to us by writers 
of maturity. Mrs. Burnett, Charles 
Rann Kennedy and Jerome K. Je- 
rome are veterans of the drama. 
The new note has been struck; but 
it has not been sounded by the boy 
wonders, but rather by those whose 
measure the critics thought they 
had taken long ago. The new writ- 
ers often deal with morals, but they 
deal with them in an almost brutal 
kind of way. They do not ascend 
into the clouds. Possibly there may 
be instances of one or two who have 
entered the realms of mysticism, 
but the general rule remains and 
must remain, for it accords with the 
laws of spiritual development. 

It follows then, that just at the 
time when parents are wondering 
how they shall have the vision to 
tell their children, — that there is 
a God who will deal with them, and 
with whom they may deal, — these 
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parents should be on the verge of 
an apprehension of God. The mid- 
dle years are the years in which to 
expect the new birth. 

Of course there is another side, 
and a dark side, to this truth. A 
time of choosing is a time of peril, 
lest the choice be wrong. The middle 
years are years of danger, just be- 
cause they are years of opportun- 
ity. The character is not set at 25. 
Divorce courts and prisons are wit~ 
nesses to the perils, the spiritual 
perils, of middle life. The marks of 
worldliness, as well as the marks of 
spiritual beauty, often appear first 
at this time. 

Perhaps the greatest of the perils 
of the middle aged is to believe that 
there is no peril except for others. 
Those who think that they stand 
must be the most careful lest they 
fall. Someone has suggested that 
the reading of the middle-aged more 
requires censure than the reading 
of theyoung. Whatever the relative 
need for censorship may be, there 
is no doubt that many beside the 
young need to have a watch set over 
their ideals. 

Two questions then appear. One 
of them is how spiritual maturity 
is to be attained. The other is how 
spiritual disaster is to be avoided. 
One answer is sufficient to dispose 
of both of these questions. 

Spiritual apprehension is founded 
upon morality, and upon spiritual 
experiment. While the violent con- 
versions are those which create the 
greatest stir, and are usually the 
conversions of those who have led 
lives which were morally irregular, 
the normal conversion is gradual; 
its hour is difficult to tell and it 


usually is preceded by a life which 
has steered its course with close 
reference to the great landmarks of 
morality. 

Even the violent conversions, 
however, of the Old Testament 
times were distinctly conversions 
of the good. Moses was a social re- 
former before he saw the light. 
Isaiah was one who spent much of 
his time in the temple, probably a 
priest-prophet. Abraham had lived 
a regular life when he went up to 
make his sacrifice. 

This is also true of those of whom 
each reader knows, who have at- 
tained the certainty of God. They 
do not as a rule come from the ranks 
of the shipwrecked, but from those 
who have followed very closely the 
dictates of their consciences and 
whose consciences have been good. 
This is as it should be. The prodi- 
gals who return to righteousness are 
striking cases, but the normal cases 
are of those who have not departed 
from the right, but have always 
lived in obedience to the best they 
knew. 

Therefore, those who would walk 
with God must first reconcile them- 
selves to their neighbors. The Ten 
Commandments, kept from the 
youth up, make it most possible 
that the keepers shall in time come 
to know the doctrine, whether or 
not it comes from God. This should 
not be necessary to declare, but 
such foolishness is often uttered 
under the guise of spirituality, it 
is well to leave nothing to be taken 
for granted. 

I have said that spiritual appre- 
hension is founded upon morality 
and upon spiritual experiment. It 
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remains to explain what is meant by 
spiritual experiment. The following 
story is offered as an illustration of 
what is meant. 

One of the best books which has 
recently appeared upon prayer is de- 
dicated to a professor in an Ameri- 
can college. The way in which this 
happened was as follows: An evan- 
gelist came to the college town. 
The professor, who was a good man 
but not a man who was sure of the 
unseen, chanced to hear him. He 


father may not treat his children 
differently. He must treat them 
differently in exactly the degree in 
which they are different from one 
another. God must treat us, his 
children, differently, not because 
he loves one more than he loves 
another, but because one can re- 
ceive what must be withheld from 
another. The choice is not made by 
God, but by the child. 

+ It follows then, that there is a 
constancy about God which makes 
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it possible that theology, the know- 
ledge of God, may be a science. A 
science does not deal with uncer- 
tainties. When the conditions of an 
experiment in science are the same, 
the result is the same. There can 
be no chance about it. The varieties 


was impressed with the experience, 
evident behind the utterances of the 
preacher. He sought him out and 
asked him how he could himself 
arrive at a like state of certainty of 
the presence of God. The answer 
he received was one which bade him 
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seek for God at a definite place, 
and at a definite time, and for one 
hour. The preacher almost pro- 
mised that, if he did so, he would 
become sure that there was a God, 
and that he would know this God. 
The experiment was tried, and with 
success. When the preacher came 
to write his book upon prayer, he 
dedicated it to the professor. 

In the past, it has often been held 
’ that religious experience was some- 
thing which could have no rules, 
because it was dependent upon the 
choice of God. The time has come 
for sucha conception to be banished. 
God is a father and a father cannot 
choose between his children. So 
soon as a father begins to have a 
favorite in his family, the real basis 
of fatherhood has disappeared. A 
father may not have a favorite 
child and be a father, unless he has 
but one child. 

Now this does not mean that a 


of religious experience depend upon 
the varieties of human beings and 
not upon the caprice of God, for 
in God there is no caprice. 

Let us suppose, then, a parent 
who has guided his or her life in ac- 
cordance with the morality of the 
New Testament, one who is con- 
stantly endeavoring more nearly to 
comply with its sublime demands. 
This person is not, however, one 
who is sure for himself. He or she 
has learned that some people walk 
with God and realizes that, back of 
all the religious instruction of a child, 
there must be a religious teacher 
who has religion. What is such a 
person to do to prepare for the first 
duty of a parent? 

Such an one is to make a spiritual 
experiment. Probably the experi- 
ment must be made over and over 
again before it is successful. Of 
course the conditions of success are 
not “much speaking,” but the con- 
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ditions must be right. In general 
they are, a time alone, a pure mo- 
tive, and an uplifted and receptive 
heart. The door of the closet must 
be tightly shut, the intention must 
be fixed and strong, the life must be 
offered without reservation. The 
writer believes that, if these con- 
ditions are fulfilled, the wondrous 
knowledge is bound to begin to 
steal into him or her who waiteth 
upon God. The thing has happened 
time and time again, and God has 
been found. 

One who makes this experiment, 
and is successful, will have a real 
foundation upon which to base his 
instruction of his child. He will 
still have problems, but they will 


be minor problems, because the 
main problem will have been solved. 
Many questions in regard to reli- 
gious instruction will be still un- 
answered, but the question of ques- 
tions will be a question no longer, 
for that person. 

When the instruction of the child 
is undertaken, the parent will be 
prepared for the supreme duty of 
parenthood ;— he will have religion. 
However faulty the instruction, 
the impression made by such a 
teacher can never be effaced from 
the mind of the child, and should 
finally issue in the child making the 
supreme experiment for himself, 
when he comes to the years for 
spiritual apprehension. 


“THE COTTAGER TO HER INFANT’”’ 


Tue days are cold, the nights are long, 
The north-wind sings a doleful song; 
Then hush again upon my breast; 
All merry things are now at rest, 

Save thee, my pretty love! 


The kitten sleeps upon the hearth; 

The crickets long have ceased their mirth; 

There’s nothing stirring in the house 

Save one wee, hungry, nibbling mouse; 
Then why so busy thou? 


Nay! start not at that sparkling light; 
’T is but the moon that shines so bright 
On the window-pane bedropped with rain: 
There, little darling! Sleep again, 

And wake when it is day! 


DorotHy WorDSWORTH. 















CuHapTeR IX 
THE WHITE TENT 


I pmwn’t remember anything, 
until I woke up and found myself 
lying on the porch, and Mr. Taylor 
bending over me with a glass of 
water in his hand, all the Teddy- 
cats purring at me, and my head 
on somebody’s lap. Mr. Taylor 
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“*] woke up and found myself lying on the porch.”” 





was saying: “Sho, I guess he’s com- 
ing to, and ye’d better not let him 
see ye, jist at first,” but I turned 
quick before she could move, and 


grabbed her and said: “Oh, Aunty 


May.” 

I thought I’d shouted it, but it 
sounded just like a squeak. 

Aunty May didn’t care. She 
just lifted me up in her arms and 
held me tight, and said: “Oh Billy, 
how could you run away from me?” 

It took me the longest while ex- 
plaining to her and to Mr. Turner 
and to Mr. Taylor, who did n’t say 
anything but “Sho” and shoo the 
cats, and never looked at the others. 
But I knew he’d hear every word 
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and remember it, if I did n’t, so I 
told them exactly what happened. 
How sorry Henry was to go away, 
but that he had to, and thatI didn’t 
know where the place was that 
we’d parted at, and how I thought 
he was coming back when we 
started. 

Mr. Turner said it was all right, 
that Henry was an honest, indus- 
trious boy, but he had fits of home- 
sickness, though they had never 
known about his getting up early 
and walking. 

Aunty May forgave me, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Turner forgave me too. 

Mrs. Turner was in the launch, 
and was just telling me to jump in 
arid come up with Aunty May to 
dinner, when Mr. Taylor, who had 
been listening and not saying any- 
thing, said: “I hope that was n’t the 
Lateeka Toll house ye stopped at, 
young man. I heerd say there was 
so much diptheria and scarlet fever 
there that they hev closed the toll 
house.” 

Then I remembered what the 
boy had said, and I had to say it 
to Aunty May, and Aunty held 
me very tightly for a minute, and 
said to Mrs. Turner: “‘ No, it would 
n’t be safe for the other children. 
Ill keep William down here, until 
we see if it develops.” 

Then both the ladies nodded to 
each other very sadly, but Mr. 
Turner said: “Oh he’s a young 
husky. He’ll be all right,” and 
they went away. 








But I did develop. So much, that 
Aunty May had a sign put on the 
house, and nobody came near us 
for weeks and weeks but the nurse 
and the doctor, and Mr. Taylor, who 
used to hand things over the fence. 
And oh how tired I got of being in 
bed, and being sick. Then when I 
got a little better, Aunty May and 
the Doctor had a big tent put up in 
the woods near us, and the nurse 
went away, and Aunty May and 
I lived in the tent together, and I 
started to get better and write this 
book. 

First, just a little at a time, and 
then by and by a good deal each 
day, and all the time Aunty May 
stayed with me, and never said I 
was naughty or anything. Just 
called me “Billy-boy” and spelled 
all the big words, and took care of 
me like I was a baby, because I was 
so weak. 

One day, when I had sat up all 
day, dressed, I thought Aunty May 
looked kind of excited, and I saw a 
letter sticking out of her pocket, 
and I asked her if Aunty Edith was 
coming home, and she said: “Yes, 
very soon.” She smiled so that I 
knew it must be something nice, so 
I clapped my hands and said: 
“Then Uncle Burt’s all well again, 
too.” For everytime while I was 
sick, when I asked about Uncle 
Burt, Aunty May would say: “He’s 
much better, but we must n’t talk.” 
“I had to be patient and wait then, 
but this day I said: “Oh Aunty 
May, he is really better, is n’t he?” 

Then Aunty May laid down her 
letter and came and sat down by 
me and said: “Billy, how would 
you like to hear about Uncle Burt 
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to-day,” and I told her “I’d like 
to.”” Aunty May told me then that 
Uncle Burt had been shot very 
badly in the leg, and that he had a 
fever beside, and had been so ill 
that they thought he would die, but 
that Aunty Edith had gone out there 
and taken such good care of him 
that he was better, and was coming 
back with Aunty Edith. I asked 
for how long, and Aunty May gota 
little sad and said: “That’s the 
hard part of it for Uncle Burt, Billy. 
He won’t ever be able to go back 
to the army again. His leg is so 
badly hurt that he will always be a 
little lame.” 

Then Aunty May burst out cry- 
ing, and so did I, for it seemed hard 
that big, splendid Uncle Burt 
should be lame. By and by Aunty 
told me that he had got the hurt 
when he turned back to help one of 
his men who had been shot; that 
even though he was hurt himself, 
he brought the soldier back to 
camp; so I ought to be proud of 
him. 

But I was anyway, I told her. I 
could n’t be any more than I am. 
I knew Uncle Burt would do a 
thing like that. I just expected it 
of him. But I’d like to kill the man 
who hurt his leg. 

Aunty May told me not to say 
that, for the poor thing had been 
killed, and she said: ‘‘ War is a hor- 
rible thing.” And I said: “‘Yes’m, 
but it was n’t a real war, only a 
skirmish,” and Aunty May said: 
“Tt was real enough for that poor 
wretch and for Burt.” 

I said: “But Uncle Burt’ll find 
something else to do, some other 
way to be splendid, won’t he?” and 
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Aunty May just nodded her head, 
and we did n’t say anything more 
for a long time and [ lay still think- 
ing about Uncle Burt and wonder- 
ing how it would seem to be him, 
and lame. I said: “Will he use a 
crutch?” but Aunty May did n’t 
know. She hoped not. And now, 
would I please get well, and be ready 
for her to hand me over whole to 
Uncle Burt. 

I said: “‘I would, but she’d have 
to be handed over too, for Uncle Burt 
told me to take care of her for him.” 

I got better, and so did Aunty 
May. As fast as I grew better, she 
got more cheerful, and we used to 
have lots of fun. But all the time 
we stayed in the tent, and never 
went to the house. I used to hear 
hammerings and things, but I never 
saw anything, because I was n’t 
allowed to walk yet on account of 
the anti-toxin. I don’t know 
whether that word is spelled right, 
but I don’t like to ask Aunty May, 
it always makes her pale when I say 
the word. 

One day, Aunty May brought a 
boy down the path with her. A 
mule boy. I heard the mules wait- 
ing for him outside, and it was the 
“Cap and Eel” boy, and he said: 
“How are you, young feller. Heerd 
you was sick?” 

“Who told you?” I said. 

“The Mushrat” he said. “He 
came a whooping and a running 
up the canal one night, an’ hollered 
to me in passing that he wasn’t 
going to bring no pitcher books 
back to no diptheria sore-throaters. 
Kina cowardly fellers, them mush- 
rats, sol brung it myself. Say when 
ye going to get up and paste me?” 


“When you put those turkey 
red trouserson your mule,” I said. 

And then we both laughed, and 
Aunty May gave him another pic- 
ture .book, and some fruit, and 
asked him to come again, and he 
promised, and I lay back and heard 
his mule bells jingling up the path. 
It seemed so nice and peaceful, and 
everybody was so kind to me that 
I felt lumpy inside, especially 
when I thought of Uncle Burt com- 
ing. 

But would he be angry with me 
for bringing germs to his house, and 
right close to Aunty May? I asked 
Aunty May what she thought, and 
she said Uncle Burt would agree 
with her that I really could n’t 
help it, and that he would n’t 
blame me, especially if she handed 
me over all right. 

So we went to work on jellies and 
things and tried to get well, as fast 
as anything before he came. 

One afternoon Aunty May said 
to me: “Billy, I think you’re strong 
enough to go back to the house 
now. We’ve got rid of all the 
germs and the sickness in this nice 
big white tent, and now my little 
soldier, we’ll go back to barracks 
and wait for our Commanding Offi- 
cer.” 

We packed up my books and 
papers and went down the path to 
the house, but it was n’t the same 
house any more. 

It was bigger, and all around it 
ran a wide piazza, and on it were 
big wicker chairs, and Aunty May 
put me in one of them, dnd asked 
me how I liked it. And I said it was 
lovely, and it was. Inside there 
were more rooms than before and a 
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bathroom with a big shiny tub and 
running water, and while it was a 
country house still, it was much 
more like a city house. 

Aunty May said: “Do you think 
Aunty Edith will like it?” and I 
, said yes; then she said: ““Do you 
think a sick soldier would like to 
get well on this piazza?” and I said 
I knew he would. It was the finest 
ever. 

We took hands and went around 
and looked at everything, and then 
we set the table together. Aunty 
May would n’t let Mrs. Katy Smith, 
who had come to help, do a thing 
to the table. We set it for four peo- 
ple. So I said: “Is company com- 
ing todinner?”” Aunty May hugged 
me and said: “‘ Yes, Billy, but it’s a 
surprise. Don’t ask.” But I kept 
guessing, — Charlotte and Grace 
Turner, and Mr. and Mrs. Turner, 
and everybody I knew in East Pen- 
niwell,and Aunty May said: “‘ You’re 
cold. You’re cold.” 

Just then a carriage stopped at 
our door, and Aunty Edith got out, 
and then a thin pale man got out, 
and he carried a cane and leaned on 
Aunty Edith, and he came into the 
room: And IT WAS UNCLE BURT! 

I gave such a yell that 
Aunty Edith looked fright- 
ened and Aunty May threw 
her arms about me and 
said: “Oh Billy dear, don’t 
getexcited. It’sbadfor—” 

But Uncle Burt said: ‘‘ No, 
itisn’t. It’s good for me.” 
And he went to hug me, 
but Aunty May had n’t 
got her arms untwisted 
from me yet, so that he 
hugged both of us. He 
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did n’t seem to notice it at all until 
I pointed out to him that it was me 
he wanted and that he was kissing 
Aunty May, and he said: “‘ Dear me, 
you don’t say so” — and kissed her 
again. Then he kissed me. 


He sat down, and Aunty May - 


and me went and stood by him. 
That is, I stood by him and leaned 
on his well knee, and Aunty May 
kneeled down and put her head on 
his hurt knee and he did n’t seem 
to mind it at all. He put his hand 
on her head and smiled over to 
Aunty Edith, and she came and 
said: “Come Billy, show me the 
house.” 

I said: “Yes, Aunty Edith, but 
first I want to give Aunty May 
back to Uncle Burt. She’s all right, 
the germs did n’t hurt her, though 
she got quite thin takingcare of me.” 

“Did she, poor girl,” said Uncle 
Burt. 

Aunty May lifted her head up 
and said: “And Billy ’s all right. 
I took care of him, — for you.” 

Then Uncle Burt smiled at us 
both. His old smile, though he was 
so dreadful thin and pale. 
“Well, and now I’ve come home to 
look after you both.” 
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66 And it was Uncle Burt.” 





He said: 
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I showed Aunty Edith-the house 
and she told me all about her jour- 
ney and how long it took her, and 
how sick Uncle Burt was then, and 
how much better he was now; and 
that though he would always walk 
- with a limp, he would n’t need a 
crutch,— which made me _ very 
glad. 

Then Uncle Burt and Aunty May 
came in, and Aunty Edith kissed 


CRADLE 


Aunty May and they went to take 
off Aunty Edith’s hat. 

Uncle Burt let me take him to 
his room, and he told me, while I 
fished out a handkerchief for him 
and brushed his hair, that Aunty 
May was going to marry him and 
be my real Aunty, and I was to live 
with them both for always. 

So this is a good place to end 
W.A.G.’s Tale. 


HYMN 


Away in a manger, no crib for a bed, 

The little Lord Jesus laid down his sweet head. 

The stars in the bright sky looked down where he lay — 
The little Lord Jesus asleep on the hay. 


The cattle are lowing, the baby awakes, 
The little Lord Jesus, no crying he makes. 
I love thee, Lord Jesus! look down from the sky, 


And stay by my cradle till morning is nigh. 
Martin LuTHER. 


“THE TREE” 


I Love thee when thy swelling buds appear, 

And one by one their tender leaves unfold, 

As if they knew that warmer suns were near, 

Nor longer sought to hide from winter’s cold; 

And when with darker growth thy leaves are seen 

To veil from view the early robin’s nest, 

I love to lie beneath thy waving screen, 

With limbs by summer’s heat and toil oppressed; 
And when the autumn winds have stripped thee bare, 
And round thee lies the smooth, untrodden snow, 
When naught is thine that made thee once so fair, 

I love to watch thy shadowy form below, 

And through thy leafless arms to look above 

On stars that brighter beam when most we need their lowe 


Jones VERY. 





HIDDEN TREASURE OF TOYLAND 


BY PATTIE RODMAN 


A norma beautiful childhood is the 
best asset for future happiness and 
the surest foundation for character. 
This can be had by giving our chil- 
dren a play life all their own. That 
toys require thought in selection 
and time of using is one of the ideas 
growing out of a study of the child 
mind. Early impressions are so im- 
portant that the little playthings 
can be used in forming that invisi- 
ble basis in the mind upon which 
character is built. As the child’s 
mind is active all during waking 
hours, we know that it must be 
learning something all the time; so, 
if we do not want a child to be 
naughty, we must show him how to 
be good by letting his toys be in- 
structive as well as amusing. 
Observe him and you will see that 
he is moving incessantly — first, 
just arms and legs for the sake of 
movement; then he begins to grab 
at objects and handle them. His 
two first interests, then, are activity 
and the concrete objects upon which 
he exercises his energy. A little 
understanding of his nature and a 
little guidance will start him in the 
right channel. His mind we now 
know is craving to be filled through 
the five senses; touch being the 
greatest. Taking his interest as our 
guide and starting point, we see 
that if he does not have objects that 
he can handle — the bric-a-brac 
and de luxe editions will suffer. If 
a child is taught to play and amuse 
himself, he is being trained; if he is 


learning to require others to amuse 
him, he is being spoiled. His mind 
is forcing him to use his energy, so 
wherever he is and no matter what 
you do to him, he is essentially ac- 
tive. 

The first appeal to his true nature 
is made by the ball, as it gives him 
a chance to be active; attached to a 
string and covered with the primary 
colors, it gives endless variety to 
children of all ages. The colors can 
be learned in this attractive way 
and later, the numbers. A football, 
at the nursery stage, is excellent as 
the child is not yet capable of ac- 
quiring skill in catching a smaller 
one. He can roll the football about 
and catch it with his body, thus 
exercising the large muscles which 
develop first and should, therefore, 
be first used. 

The second interest is found in the 
home surroundings, as he knows 
no other. All normal children begin 
with this absorbing form of play; liv- 
ing over in imagination the family 
life. Dolls that can be dressed and 
undressed are best, for they give 
the little hands something to do. 
The child is a doer of deeds, and 
will imitate all the acts and sayings 
of those about him. He learns to do 
by doing; soa wholesome suggestion 
and good example from the mother 
are necessary to direct activity. The 
mother’s task is to conserve this 
energy. The child is absorbed and 
carried away by his interest; but 
having no knowledge or self-control, 
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he wastes his energy by over-doing. 
Time for food and rest is then to be 
urged. All boys at this early age 
want dolls and play happily with 
them. It is the interfering grown- 
ups who put to shame and kill this 
instinct to nurture, that should be 
allowed expression. The boy who 
is a helpful playmate in the game of 
dolls is never unkind to his little 
sister. Dolls, with miniature fur- 
niture, etc., appeal to the imagina- 
tion, as the child lives over in mem- 
ory his few experiences, thus calling 
its mental images into use. From 
these life toys many lessons can be 
learned: kindness, thought for 
others, the uses of objects, and the 
sharing of gifts. The activity may 
be directed in putting toys away. 
Then, if a toy is left out and broken, 
the child should not receive sym- 
pathy, but be allowed to feel the 
consequence of his own!act. To 
teach a child the value of anything 
is a slow and gradual process; be- 
fore he can appreciate his own 
things, he must know what it is to 
do without them. Things come to 
him with such ease, that he cannot 
know what it costs to provide them. 

Mechanical toys. should be’given 
in small numbers.’ They perform, 
while the child is thrown into the 
passive state of looking on. As his 
chief desire in life is to participate 
in everything, he soon pulls them to 
pieces to see what makes them “go,” 
the very best use he can make of 
them. So much of the destructive- 
ness and mischief in children that 
parents deplore is simply this “love 
of activity”; the motor nature of the 
mind. The child must do and go; 
use his energy and thus grow. So 


every object stimulates him to exam- 
ine it, and then do something with 
it. For this reason incomplete ob- 
jects of which toys can be made are 
helpful, such as spools, cardboard, 
ribbon rolls, etc. A piece of board 
with a spool can be a table; a box a 
bath tub; and the mental power 
put to work in seeing that one thing 
is like another and can be substi- 
tuted for it is his first attempt at 
analyzing. Everything in this broad 
universe has a suggestive value to 
the mind. The chair suggests to the 
adult the idea of rest; to the child it 
can be a bureau to put things on; 
turned upside down it becomes a 
horse, or a street car, and so on. 
Thus the association of ideas comes 
to the little mind and he learns to 
compare and see the differences in 
things about him. So toys stimu- 
late the mental growth, as food 
nourishes the body. 

All children delight in new ma- 
terial. Modeling in colored clay is 
an excellent substitute for making 
mud pies, and the child will need no 
urging to make bread, cakes and 
balls, of the clay. Let the clay be 
used only in the house, for the sand 
pile and the mud cake have their 
part to play in the outdoor life. The 
muscles of the hands, which should 
be used frequently, are developed 
by this form of play. The larger 
muscles of the hands and arms 
must have reached a certain stage 
of development before they are 
ready to attempt the finer work re- 
quiring the use of any sort of tool. 
Many mothers make the mistake 
of giving little children scissors be- 
fore the muscles are developed. The 
hand is not even ready for the move- 
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ments of simply slashing the paper 
until the fifth year. Then dull-edged 
scissors made for children should be 
used; and it must be strongly im- 
pressed, by positive suggestion, 
upon his plastic mind that he can 
cut only what is given him for the 
purpose. The child is too young, and 
his moral sense too undeveloped, 
to have any idea of values or to dis- 
criminate between mine and thine; 
and he will cut into a gilt-edged 
Shakespeare with as much uncon- 
cern as into a newspaper. Here 
again can be impressed the lesson 
which seems most difficult both 
to teach and to learn — first, to 
value rightly one’s own possessions 
and then, to respect the property of 
others. Few mothers appreciate 
the opportunities thus given through 
the child’s playthings to implant 
honesty. The child who is not 
trained in these lessons will be de- 
structive. The adult who is honest 
about umbrellas and books (if there 
be such an one) had honesty en- 
grafted in his soul when he was in 
the playtime of life. If all the en- 
ergy that goes to waste in destroy- 
ing were put to use, how beautiful 
this good old earth would become. 

The block is a constructive toy; 
it appeals to that part of the mind 
that desires to make, to build up. 
Each. child should have as many 
and as great variety as the family 
purse will allow. A little guidance 
just here is important. Let him ex- 
periment a little with his new mate- 
rial. He can then be taught to build 
various forms, and his energy used by 
taking down his tiny house, block 
by block, just as he put it up. He 
will want to knock it down, but 


persuade him to try the other way; 
it has been done. Watch a child at 
play and you will see how he seems 
to invent innumerable ways to bend 
and twist his little body as he runs 
about with his playthings, making 
many trips where one would do. We 
cannot forget this all-powerful act- 
ivity, and must always seek some 
way of giving it an outlet. This 
love of movement can be put to 
some use in placing the blocks in 
their boxes, for the child who is 
taught that certain things have de- 
finite places is learning his first les- 
son in law and order. 

While toys should be substantial 
and useful, more than anything, 
there.is the child’s love of the beau- 
tiful and unusual to consider. There 
should always be some toy put 
away for especial occasions: a beau- 
tiful dollin silk and lace, or a colored 
scrap-book, to be looked at only 
when the hands are clean during the 
quiet evening hour. Children are 
easily persuaded, so, if this custom 
is firmly adhered to, nothing more 
is necessary to drive away the fret 
of washing and dressing. 

Picture-books occupy the mind 
and rest the body. They stimulate 
to the attainment of higher ideals 
and encourage the child to put forth 
greater effort in forming habits of 
carefulness and neatness, without 
scolding and fretting. Thus are the 
great lessons first taught by thought, 
and by finding the hidden meaning, 
and the value, of the little things. 

Only the mother who seeks can 
find; to her life is a joy; the child 
not a care, but a pleasure; for she 
has found the hidden treasure of 
her toyland. 
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(In the answers received to the questions in the Home Progress Course of Instruction for November, there are such 
wery interesting and helpful replies from diverse points of view to questions numbers 6, 8 and ¢ that the Editor is 


devoting a large part of the Department of Correspondence this month to them. 


them of great value.) 


THE SOCIETY OF OLDER PERSONS 
FOR CHILDREN 


Question No. 6 in the Home Progress 
Course of Instruction for November 
reads as follows: “Is it good or bad for 
children to be much in the society of 
older persons?” 


CuiLprEN should not be too much 
in the society of older people, as it 
tends to make them old in their 
ways and thoughts. Free associa- 
tion with children of their own age 
will help to make them less self- 
centred. Companionship of child- 
ren their own age is their right. 
Mrs. C. C. Sisson, 
Cleveland, O. 


To be much in the society of older 
persons is of benefit to the child pro- 
vided the elders are broad-minded 
and are companionable to the child. 
As a rule, nowadays, the elders are 
put too much aside, and the young- 
sters go wild in consequence. Iad- 
vocate older society for a child in 

conjunction with his playmates. 

Mrs. Ws. R. Fucus, 
Washington, D. C. 


It is good for children to be in older 
people’s society. It makes them 


brighter in every way. 
Mrs. W. W. Ince, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


I think all the members will find 


I rutnx it is bad for children to be 
too much in the society of older 
people. They need other children 
to help develop them as well as 
older people to teach them. 
Mrs. Hersert L. Bowen, 
Bangor, Maine. 


It is hard to give a definite answer 
to this question, as so much depends 
upon the older persons as well as 
on the temperament of the children. 
To deprive a child of his childhood 
by giving him the ways and man- 
ners and thoughts of older persons is 
unfortunate, but to open to him the 
book of nature and the store of 
beautiful stories suited to his under- 
standing is indeed helpful. 
Mrs. Wituiam J. Metz, 
Nunda, N. Y. 


Cuitpren need children for com- 
panionship, and to be left too much 
in the society of older persons makes 
the children old before their time. 
Mr. anp Mrs. H. E. Sippons, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


THE STUDY A CHILD DISLIKES 


Question No. 8 in the Home Progress 
Course of Instruction for November 
reads as follows: “If a child dislikes 
very miuch the study of some subject, 
such as history, for example, should he 
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be allowed to give, on that account, less 
attention to that subject than to some 
subject he does like, such as arithme- 
tic?” 


A cuitp should be encouraged to 
put more attention and study on the 
subject he dislikes than on those he 
does like. 

Mrs. C. L. Rotuins, 


Leavenworth, Wash. 


As yet, my children have not shown 
a dislike for any subject (they do 
not have many yet), but if they do 
so, later, I shall do everything pos- 
sible to create an interest in that 
subject. There must be some way 
of making every subject interesting 
to a normal child, at least making 
it so that he will not dislike it very 
much. With history, for instance, I 
would read him stories connected 
with historical characters, would 
often speak of interesting historical 
events, and if he had a particularly 
hard lesson, I would discuss it with 
him, point out its interesting points, 
and explain it in such a way as to 
help him remember it. I would cer- 
tainly insist that he did not neglect 
any study, no matter how uninter- 
esting, but learn each lesson from 
day to day. 
Mrs. B. C. MILter, 


Kissimmee, Fla. 


ENouGH time and attention should 
be given to every subject to make 
a good preparation, but let him revel 
in the one he likes. 
Mrs. F. C. Lurr, 
Lakewood, Ohio. 


A cHiLp allowed to “give up” a 
subject which he dislikes or finds 


difficult will form the habit of giv- 
ing up. He will always shirk re- 
sponsibility. By earnest application 
a hated task will often be changed 
into a favorite one. Nothing will 
develop character more than the 
conquering of difficulties. The habit 
of “‘stick-to-it-iveness” is an excel- 
lent one to form. 
Mrs. L. G. Hack, 
Chicago, Il. 


In the sixth year of my school life 
the girls took cooking for the first 
time. I did not care for cooking and 
mother did not think it wise to take 
time for this, when I might devote 
it to arithmetic, which was always 
a struggle. So she came to school 
and asked the teacher if it could not 
be arranged that I get a course in 
arithmetic, instead of cooking. The 
teacher said “‘No,” that so much 
time was allowed for arithmetic and 
that cooking was compulsory for 
every girl, and I had to go to cook- 
ing school. I went very reluctantly, 
and consequently did not get very 
much out of it. I always had a dis- 
like for cooking, and never made 
any effort at home. I married 
young; and many a time I wished I 
had given the allotted time to this 
branch. For my sister, five years 
younger, could do much better than 
I. But I have certainly tried since 
with cooking and have come to like 
it very well. So I think it pays to 
give as much attention to one 
branch as well as another, for one 
never knows how he may need it 
later. 
Mrs. Cuas. H. REEsE, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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No. He should try all the harder 
to be perfect in the study he dis- 
likes, even though it is a cross to 
him. 
Mrs. Ws. R. Fucus, 
Washington, D. C. 


IF a child dislikes a subject in school 
and wishes to make up on some 
other subject, he should not be al- 
lowed to do so. He should, all the 
more, put more time upon the dis- 
liked subject and study until he 
likes it better or does better work. 
One cannot have everything one 
likes in life. There are always many 
things we have to do and overcome 
which we dislike. After we do 
those things so that they become a 
part of us, we will not dislike them 
as much. 
Mrs. Jennie M. RErme_ers, 
Chatham, Mass. 


I THInK that because a child does 
not care for a subject, there is more 
reason for his being taught that sub- 
ject although I think he should be 
made to see that it is probably the 
very thing he needs to develop 
himself. Children are influenced 
a great deal by the opinion of pa- 
rents. Very often they will study 
a subject to please mother or father. 
If no other way can be brought to 
bear, it is well for them to have this 
incentive. Many times a child will 
develop a taste for a subject after 
he studies it. 
Mary E. FL Lemine, 
Altoona, Pa. 


Don’t you think when a child dis- 
likes any of his studies, he does n’t 
understand them, and so does not 


like them? I have found that nine 
out of ten did n’t like any of the 
different studies because they didn’t 
understand them, and so had no- 
thing to build on. 
Mae Douctess, 
Miles City, Mont. 


In finishing up a prescribed course 
of study, it is necessary, of course, 
to make certain grades in all of the 
subjects included in the course. 
Nearly all of us have a special apti- 
tude for certain studies which we 
pursue with greater interest than 
others. Here is where a true teacher 
gets in his real work —that of 
arousing interest in the child and a 
desire to know more — which will 
make him interested in all studies 
in the course. 
Mrs. Louis TEDDER, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


THE COLORED SUNDAY SUPPLE- 
MENT OR THE OLD MASTERS? 


Question No. 9 in the Home Progress 
Course of Instruction for November 
reads as follows: “If a child prefers the 
colored supplement of the Sunday news- 
papers to brown photographs of the old 
masters, shall he be permitted to de- 
corate the nursery walls with pictures 
from the supplement, in place of the 
brown photographs?” 


Let him have both kinds of pic- 
tures in the nursery. A child will 
take usually to that which is bright 
and attractive, but if the brown 
photographs be made to represent 
a real, live, interesting topic, he will 
learn-to admire them too. If some 
of the characteristics or lives of the 
old masters be told in an interest- 
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ing story, it will arouse interest in 
him. 
Mrs. C. C. Sisson, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


I po not think children should ever 
see the colored supplement of the 
Sunday newspapers, but I do not 
think it necessary for them to have 
only brown photographs of the old 
masters. There are many pretty as 
well as good colored pictures to be 
obtained now-a-days for children. 
Mase. WoL_rtTeErR, 
Appleton, Wis. 


Tuis is an opportunity for the pa- 
rent to exercise his influence in teach- 
ing the child that all beauty and 
entertainment is not included in the 
‘funny pictures.” Get him to study 
other kinds of pictures and he will 
learn to like them. 
Mrs. Louis TEDDER, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


No, a child may play with the 
colored supplement to a paper, but 
not decorate the walls with it, for 
the impressions may become last- 
ing; best keep the finest prints ever 
before him. 
Mrs. C. R. Sou tts, 
Escondido, Cal. 


I po not approve of the colored Sup- 
plement of the Sunday papers, and 
would never have them on nursery 


walls. I do not find any good in 
them, as some of them lead to very 
queer ideas and endless questions 
of “why?” “How could they do 
that way?” etc., that it is impossible 
to answer. 
Mrs. L. B. Wuippte, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


I pon’ believe in forbidding a child 
anything,that is brought into the 
home. If Sunday supplements are 
there for a child to look at let him 
have them, but take particular 
pains to compare them with illus- 
trations in Mother Goose, compare 
them with stories told about brown 
photographs of the old masters, and 
no trouble will be had with the 
child’s choice. A child grasps the 
best more quickly than his grown- 
up. 
Mrs. T. V. Morrison, 
Oklahoma, Okla. 


Wuat does a child know of the “Old 
Masters”? Let him have his colored 
Sunday Supplement. “Mr. Twee- 
dee-dle” in the Washington “Sun- 
day Star” is a source of great joy 
and entertainment to my little boy, 
and he looks eagerly for it every 
Sunday. 
Mrs. Wo. R. Fucus, 
Washington, D. C. 


I po not think the colored supple- 
ment should be encouraged in any 
way. If a child shows a tendency 
toward having the “Comic Sheet,” 
he should be guided away from it, 
for sooner or later, it will have to be 
removed from his list of papers and 
books. My little girl just now has 
a liking for “Kate and Karl” and 
“Captain Kiddo.” Of course, my 
child not being able to read, I can 
make up little stories about them. 
But on her wall she Kas the “‘ Child- 
ren’s Hour Heroes,” and her Sunday 
School paper with the verse which 
she learns each week. Last week 
it was “God is my Helper.” This 
is removed, and in its place is put 
the one for next Sunday. So I do not 
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think it is right to encourage unde- 
sirable pictures from the very be- 
ginning. They easily form likings 
and can be led to like and prefer 
good pictures. 
Mrs. Cuas. H. REEsE, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A cuILp who prefers a colored sup- 
plement to a brown-toned picture, 
has a strong color sense, and needs 
color about him. Show him beauti- 
ful colored pictures, illustrative, if 
possible, of his favorite stories or 
poems. (Riley’s poems, for in- 
stance, are beautifully illustrated 
in colors.) Surround him with 
these and the supplement will be 
cast aside. Maturity will tone down 
his taste, and he will of himself 
choose the softer tones. 
Mrs. L. G. Hack, 
Chicago, Ill. 


By no means degrade your child’s 
tastes and morals, by allowing his 
room to be decorated with the 
colored supplement of the Sunday 
newspaper. 


Mrs. T. K. Morison, 
Christiansburg, Va. 


I po not think a child should be 
allowed to have cheap influences in 
anything. 
Mrs. Hersert L. Bowen, 
Bangor, Maine. 


I sHoutp think that he could be 
trained to enjoy the better pictures. 
The Sunday supplement pictures 
are certainly not fit for the decora- 
tion of rooms or even for the reading 
of a child in the paper. 
Mrs. Wm. J. Metz, 
Nunda, N.Y. 


To the Editor of Home Procress: 

My little boy tires so soon of any toy. 
I cannot buy a great number of things 
for him. Can you suggest something 
about the house that I can use for his 
amusement? 

A Mother of a Little Boy Who Likes 
Variety. 


PROVIDE VARIETY 


You would be surprised at how 
much pleasure the small one can 
find with a good-sized lump of 
dough. He won’t want to put it in 
his mouth if you show him what else 
he can do with it. Let him pick it 
to pieces, make it into little balls, 
press it flat and roll it between his 
hands. Roll it out yourself and cut 
him out a man, or make a head and 
a plump body, and let him put on 
the arms and legs. Nobody gets 
cross or fretful whose body is kept 
in good condition and whose mind 
is doing something. Inertia is op- 
posed to every law of growth, 
whereas to be healthily tired is a real 
pleasure. A little child can be cross 
from monotony as well as a grown 
person. Too much sameness is a 
sure deadener of interest. We ought 
to vary the landscape as much as 
possible if we want our little ones 
to be bright, to look around. I had 
a lone gold fish once in a bowl where 
I could not get a castle nor a water 
plant to vary the scenery. I always 
thought that fish died of monotony. 

Jane BELFIELD 


To the Editor of Home Procress: 

Our house is small; so that,I am not 
able to set aside a special room as a 
playroom for my boys. Can you ad- 
vise mé as to how I can give them in 
some way some space of their own? 


A Father. 
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A BASEMENT PLAYROOM 


By utilizing space generally used by 
the average occupant of a residence 
as a storage room and what not, an 
ideal recreation ground for the boys 
of a family will be provided, and a 
great saving — physically, morally, 
and financially — will result. A 
Washington minister—the Rev. 
W. R. Wedderspoon — has figured 
the proposition out to a nicety, after 
numer@uis experiments. Two front 
rooms in the basement of Dr. 
Wedderspoon’s residence have been 
fitted up as quarters for his boys. 
These rooms, up to a few months 
ago, were used for no special thing, 
the space having gone to waste for 
years. Since they were fitted up, he 
has had but little trouble inducing 
the youngsters to remain at home 
during the evenings. Here they 
have their musical instruments, 


their games, their athletic parapher- 


nalia, and here they may have their 
friends who enter through a door 
to the basement without having to 
pass through the main part of the 
house. 

“Boys are full of animal life,” 
he says, “‘and spirit; they want to 
be undignified, according to adult 
standards, to laugh and shout and 
toss themselves about in an aban- 
don of that bubbling animal life 
that God has put in healthy boys. 
A boy is going to get that; if he can- 
not get it at home he is sure to get 
it elsewhere; if he cannot get it in a 
wholesome, he’ll surely get it in an 
undesirable way. I have provided 
my boys with everything for them- 
selves to themselves; that is what 
they want, and that my plan is a 
good one is shown by the fact that 


not only are they in there at night, 
but their companions come here to 
enjoy themselves with them instead 
of seeking amusement elsewhere.” 
Wiwuram KENNEDY. 


To the Editor of Home Procress: 

My boy and girl are studying Ancient 
History. It seems to have no reality for 
them. How can [ help to make it alive? 
A Mother Who Helps Her Children With 


Their Lessons. 


MAKING HISTORY LIVE 


WHEN a school-boy, Cousin Wal 
found Ancient History a mere pic- 
ture of the dead. His gloom spread 
through the household. Suddenly 
a bright idea flashed across my 
mind, and enabled me to enliven 
his task. 

Three of our little kits I chose as 
the Assyrian Dynasty, and named 
them respectively Sargon, Senna- 
cherib, and Tiglathpileser. How an- 
tic they were, overrunning Pales- 
tine and going down into Egypt! 
Alas! Sargon dashed into a wall and 
perished miserably. Sennacherib, 
like great Cesar, had fits, and did 
not live long. “‘Tiglath-teaser,” as 
Wal dubbed him, poor boy, broke 
his hip, and with difficulty crawled 
up into the garden. There he bur- 
rowed a hole for himself and lay 
down, receiving every few hours 
some refreshment from our loving 
hands. Nine or ten days thus passed 
and lo! the young monarch re-ap- 
peared, his broken bone made whole 
by Nature’s healing art. 

Those experiences, even if not 
accordant with the annals of time, 
served to make real bygone days in 
Assyria. 

Nor were we forgetful of other 
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lands. A handsome but naughty 
and luxury-loving Maltese we called 
Alcibiades, in remembrance of the 
fascinating Greek sinner. So effemi- 
nate was he that he allowed Elsa, 
Wal’s small sister, to dress him in 
baby-clothes and take him around 
in her doll-carriage, singing as he 
moved. 

The most able woman of Athens 
was reincarnated in Aspasia Ferox, 
a cat whose tiger stripes, expressive 
green eyes, and bright pink nose 
gave her distinction among our 
feline ranks. Ever on the alert, she 
was the first to detect a strange 
presence when, one night, a burglar 
entered our dining-room. She soon 
mewed us awake. Uncle rose, heard 
the man gathering up spoons (the 
breakfast-table was set), crept down 
stairs, fired at random, and thus put 
the intruder to flight, leaving the 
silver-closet safe under the protec- 
tion of our wise Aspasia. 

Other animals would no doubt 
have figured in our historic pageant, 
had not Wal begun to feel more in- 
terest in days of old. Thosecats had 
really helped to make the past live. 

Anna Marita JOHNSON. 


To the Editor of Home Procress:— 
My small boy has a tendency to 


shirk. For example, he has pet 
rabbits; and he is very apt to leave 
the feeding of them to some one else. 
Indeed, he very seldom does any- 
thing that he thinks some one else 
will do for him if he neglects it. 
How would you advise me to deal 
with this trait. He is a bright child, 
interested in his studies; — espe- 
cially in his nature studies. 
A Father. 


THE REMORA 
By Fannie WILDER Brown 


FREDERICK Burton’s playroom was 
a wonderful place. It was up-stairs 
over his father’s garage. Armies 
of tin and wooden soldiers, fleets of 
gaily painted boats, cases of books, 
stacks of games and collections of 
pictures lay scattered about over 
the floor. Trumpets, whistles and 
bells, a little drum and a big drum, 
bows and arrows and toy guns and 
an Indian suit surrounded a big 
music-box at the west end of the 
room. A rocking-horse, a house- 
gymnasium, a large chest of tools 
and an automobile big enough for 
ten-year-old Frederick to ride in, 
waited on the east. 

An open wood fire, well screened, 
smouldered in the grate in one cor- 
ner, a croaking parrot hung upside 
down from her perch in a cage near 
one of the windows, and a pair of 
gray squirrels chased each other 
about in a wheel in their wire home. 
Upon the walls hung interesting and 
beautiful pictures, and a big black 
fur rug lay upon the polished floor 
in front of the fire. There were 
things enough to do in that room to 
keep a boy busy for a year. 

Frederick lay on his stomach on 
the rug, his chin propped upon the 
palms of his hands. On the rug 
between his elbows was an open 
Latin grammar. Frederick did not 
study. He watched the fire. 

Presently some one whistled. 
Frederick gave an answering 
“Whew-whew!” sprang up and 
ran to the stairway. 

“Learned your declension yet?” 
asked a cheery voice. 
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“No. I can’t ever get it.” <A 
whine sounded in Frederick’s voice. 
“T wish you’d come up and teach 
it to me.” 

Uncle Dick sprang up the narrow 
staircase two steps at a time. He 
looked about the untidy room dis- 
approvingly. ‘“‘What’s the matter 
here?” 

“Nothing. I’ve been showing 
Earl Fletcher my things, and Gret- 
chen has n’t been up to put them 
away yet.” 

“Fed your parrot and squirrels 
to-day?” 

“It’s Gretchen’s work to feed 
them, but she’s slow as slow. She’s 
always doing things in the nursery 
instead of up here.” 

“Been to walk this afternoon?” 

“No. Father was going to take 
Mother and the children and me 
down to Woods Hole to see the 
fishes and things at the Marine Ob- 
servation Station, but Walter’s 
sick, and now I suppose we can’t 
go. There is n’t anybody to do any- 
thing for me at all, and I’m having 
an awfully poor time.” 

“Frederick,” said Uncle Dick 
solemnly, “‘you are growing into 
a remora.” 

Frederick looked startled. 
what?” 

**A remora. When you go down 
to Woods Hole you’ll see some of 
them. They’re a kind of fish. Let’s 
see. Is there a rubber-topped arrow 
around here?” 


<- 


“Yes, here’s one.” Frederick 
picked it up and handed it to Uncle 
Dick. 

“You know how it works? When 
I press it against a flat surface it 
sucks — that is, draws, pulls — 
against the surface, and clings 
there.” 

**A fish can’t to that,” said Fred- 
erick. 

““Not common fishes. But the 
remora has something growing on 
his head which acts exactly in this 
way. He is too lazy to swim far, 
or to hunt up his own food. He 
dawdles about in a sandy place, 
like lying on a rug before the fire, 
waiting for some one to come along 
and take him somewhere. When he 
gets tired of doing nothing, he 
swims under some larger fish, usu- 
ally a shark, and fastens himself to 
it. The shark swims off to a good 
feeding-place, carrying the remora 
— sometimes more than one. The 
shark can’t get rid of him. When 
the shark begins to feed, the re- 
mora has only to open his mouth 
and eat.” 

“What a lazy fellow!” cried 
Frederick. 

**No one has any respect for him,” 
said Uncle Dick. “He’s called the 
sucking fish, or a sucker.” 

Frederick did not answer. Per- 
haps he did n’t hear. He had gone 
into the closet to get his parrot and 
the squirrels something to eat. 


CANDLELIGHT 


How far that little candle throws it light! So shines a good deed in 
a naughty world. 


SHAKESPEARE. 
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CONDUCTED BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


GuTTER-BABIES 
By Dorothea Slade 


GUTTERGARTEN, as photographed 
in this particular book, is an amaz- 
ingly interesting place. The writer 
has lived long in Gutter-castle and 
when she walks abroad she does not 
gaze at the stars. She has quick 
sympathy and intuitive love for 
children; and the gutter is the nur- 
sery of the under-world. It is when 
little Mary, stranded by a family 
collapse, comes to live with her, that 
she first realizes the “significant 
silence concerning Gutter-babies 
among the things women should 
know.” Valiantly does she enlighten 
all, who read .and watch, spell- 
bound, her mischievous little wild- 
people, as they romp and fight and 
weep and laugh through gutter-life. 
All the time on the psychological 
fringe of consciousness is the re- 
markable Gutter Parson, “‘ with the 
boyish smile, that the years had 
never been able to steal away,” over 
whose toes, without apology, the 
children roll their wooden box- 
carts, as he passes on his way “‘in 
search of priceless souls up and 
down the narrow stairs of Gutter- 
castle — as need of him arises.” 
The untimely exit of the Boy with 
benevolent intentions, who had 
never learned to laugh, is assurance 
to all that no one without a sense 


of humor can stay long in Gutter- 
garten, while Rosie pinched and 
piteous forgets everything in her 
enjoyment of the irony of a certain 
smile of the Gutter Philanthropist. 

Even perverse and wayward Spe- 
cial Johnny, who sits in the psychic 
class, when not playing truant in 
Ragged Molly’s cupboard with 
the unlicensed dog, realizes that 
no one “dares tamper with despair” 
in Guttergarten. “We’re all cryin’ 
for somethin’ as we don’t get” is 
his reply to the tired art-nursling 
who wonders if she were in Joy’s 
little hospital bed “all warm and 
sleepy,” if she too would wish to 
“get up and run.” 

It is Special Johnny, whose teach- 
er once asked, “‘If I make you look 
like a gentleman, could you possibly 
pretend to be one,” who alone di- 
vines the enthusiasm (unguessed 
by all Gutterdom) in the Silent 
Sapho’s heart. 

One does not need to have per- 
sonally conducted a band of Gutter- 
babies through the stream of some 
City Bowery to appreciate the hu- 
mor of the excursion, nor the unex- 
pected heroism which prompts the 
dreamy child “singing to a trail of 
sea-weed ” to plunge into the waves 
and rescue another’s treasure. “I 
was playin’ it was a baby and I 
’eard it cry,” he whispered in ex- 
planation. 
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The writer makes us feel the in- 
timate and gracious human corres- 
pondence of Guttergarten, and also 
its sudden sulk and infinite possi- 
bilities of reserve, which so baffle 
all who are born outside of Gutter- 
dom. The Gutter does not tell its 
secrets at all times nor to all people, 
but Special Johnny has told the 
Gutter Parson and the Teacher that 
not a Gutter-baby’s heart is cold 
and that the “wilds of Guttergar- 
ten can be conquered with a 
smile.” A. P. C. 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 


net.) 


A Romance oF Bitty-Goat 
HI.Lu 


By Alice Hegan Rice 


Tue author of “Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch” has certainly the 
story-teller’s instinct and we are 
not surprised to find ourselves agree- 
ably familiar with the types in this 
interesting new story. The plot 
deals with love, murder and circum- 
stantial evidence, which nearly con- 
victs the wrong man; but we do not 
really feel deep apprehension, and 
our faith in the author is justified. 
All is well at the end. 

A railroad accident, which might 
have been averted by a more speedy 
cerebral activity in the not-yet 
regenerate Phineas Flathers, flag- 
man, simultaneously removes a 
Kentucky colonel, who has been 
father, mother, and all the world to 
his pretty, clever and impulsive 
child of seventeen, and substitutes 
a wounded college professor known 
to his pupils as Syllogism Queering- 


ton. In return for the care and 
protected hospitality of this charm- 
ing old homestead, endowed only 
with faithful Jimpson and memories, 
the visionary and impersonal sa- 
vant chivalrously persuades ,“‘ Miss 
Lady” to share with his dominant 
Myrtella, the generalship of him- 
self, his three children and his 
inadequate salary. Absorbed in 
books, he never knows that she 
cannot understand the callers who 
talk of civic consciences and moral 
obligations, nor that she longs 
for the freedom of Billy-Goat Hill 
—and sometimes wonders about 
the boy lover wandering in foreign 
lands, under the shadow of suspicion. 
His return, just to see if she still 
believes in him, and his subsequent 
trial seem especially ordained for 
the sensational testimony of Chick, 
the ash-barrel baby, which we have 
anticipated so eagerly, but which 
Chick, with that persistent discre- 
tion inculcated by the social ethics 
of the Dump Heap, has withheld till 
the fullness of time. 

But for the throat operation, 
which Miss Lady adroitly persuades 
Chick to undergo, that he may be 
able to “yell longer than any boy 
on Billy-Goat Hill” we might never 
have realized the heights and depths 
of the extraordinary Myrtella’s re- 
pudiated motherhood. 

With characteristic eagerness for 
the happiness of all concerned, the 
author does not balk at the unfit- 
ness of the heroine, in somewhat 
recent widow garb, flinging her 
arms about the neck of the ac- 
quitted. heh 


(The Century Company. $1.25 net.) 
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Tue Mopern HovusEHOoLp 
By Marion Talbot and S. P. Breck- 


enridge 


Department of Household Administrations, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
To those who still interpret liter- 
ally (if any there be) the good old 
saying, “‘Woman’s place is in the 
home,” this excellent book on 
household management will be a 
revelation. Its statements are irre- 
futable, that woman, as a spender 
and consumer and not a producer, 
finds herself to-day, whether she 
will or no, bound by a new sense of 
kinship to those who toil and plan 
for hers to eat and wear and enjoy. 
Any housewife, any mother, who 
reads this little book and honestly 
answers to herself the pertinent 
questions, which cleverly supple- 
ment each chapter, will find in its 
pages vital suggestions, which shall 
help to solve for each her own 
peculiar problem. Home-making, 
rather than housekeeping is its 
theme. The keeping of accounts is 
advised, not that it may tell for 
what money has been spent, but 
to show in what ways it might be 
more wisely spent. Children should 
share in making the family bud- 
get, that responsibility as group 
members might develop character. 

Shall the preserve kettleand wash 
tub follow the churn and soap kettle, 
or are the ballot and bread-mixer 
worthy of the interest of a progres- 
sive housekeeper? 

To “hold fast to that which is 
good”’ necessitates discussion, not 
only as to what is wholesome in food 
and essential in dress; but also what 
is genuine in hospitality, spiritual 


in religion, worth while in communal 
pleasures, and for civic betterment, 
fit to replace the old order, and to 
justify to modern skeptics the house- 
hold’s existence to-day as a social 
unit. 

Throughout the book runs the 
thought that no home however per- 
fectly operated is of much use in 
life’s economy if it helps not to up- 
lift mind and soul. Re F 4 


(Thomas Todd Co. $1.00 net.) 


Tue Best Stories To TELL 
To CHILDREN 


By Sara Cone Bryant 


With Pictures in Color by Patten 
Wilson 


Miss Bryant is known to most of 
us, not only through “How to Tell 
Stories to Children,” and “Stories 
to Tell to Children,” but also as a 
story-teller to children. She has 
told stories to many groups of many 
nationalities of children, in many 
states of the Union. This, her new- 
est book, contains those stories 
which, by experience, she has found 
to be most liked by the greatest num- 
ber of children. It will not surprise 
us to find that these tales include 
“The Story of the Three Bears,” 
“The Gingerbread Boy,” and “‘The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin Town.” Miss 
Bryant gives us in this book these, 
and other best liked stories, in pre- 
cisely the form in which she has told 
them. We need hardly say that this 
form is marked by quiet charm and 
dramatic skill,—a rare combina- 
tion. | 

Mr. Wilson, the young English 


artist who made the illustrations, 
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is better known in his own country 
than he yet is known in America. 
We think these pictures will delight 
American audiences as much as 
other pictures of his have pleased 
the people of England. Not only 
will they attract grown-ups; they 
will do that still more important 
thing, captivate the children. 
Increasingly, mothers are becom- 
ing accomplished story-tellers. In 
response to that frequently repeated 
question, “ Mother, tell me a story,” 
mothers who cannot tell stories well 
are trying to learn how. Having 
learned how, they next look for 
stories to tell. We think all such 
mothers will eagerly welcome this 
book. E. McC. 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00 
net. Postage extra.) 


Miss Purtura’s WEDDING 
Gown 


By Florence Morse Kingsley 


Miss Puitura is well known to 
those of us who have read “The 
Transfiguration of Miss Philura,” 
that story which tells about her 
first reaching out into the “ All-en- 
circling Good” for love and wealth. 
This story is a sequel to the first 
tale. It tells how Miss Philura, hav- 
ing obtained love, and a lover, —in 
the person of her minister, the Rev. 
Mr. Pettibone, a middle-aged wid- 
ower,— reaches out into the “All- 
encircling Good” for enough wealth 
to buy a wedding gown of white 


satin. We will not anticipate the 
author by telling the reader how 
Miss Philura comes into that much, 
and considerably more, wealth; it 
suffices to say that she did. The 
story ends with her marriage, — 
dressed in white satin—to the 
minister, in the presence of the 
entire congregation. 

There is a potent charm about 
this story. It is even more compel- 
ling than the earlier story about Miss 
Philura. After reading it, even the 
most prosaic and practical person 
feels inclined to read it again, and 
to consider with unwonted interest 
that paragraph which described the 
effect upon Mr. Pettibone of Miss 
Philura’s interpretation of that text 
which says, “Ask and ye shall re- 
ceive.” We quote that paragraph. 

“Mr. Pettibone recalled once 
more Miss Philura’s unquestioning 
faith in the All-encircling Good. 
Mr. Pettibone’s God, while not afar 
off, had never appeared to him to be 
‘closer than breathing; nearer than 
hands or feet.’ He thought of his 
God habitually as ‘inhabiting eter- 
nity,’ which he conceived to be a 
state very far removed from earthly 
life. 

We hope that every one of our 
members will read ‘Miss Philura’s 
Wedding Gown.” We think that 
they will find “moral guidance” as 
well as great pleasure in pursuing it. 


E. McC. 


(Dodd, Mead & Company. $1.00 
net. Postage, 10 cents.) 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION LIST OF BOOKS FOR ADDI- 
( The Editor suggests that the grown-up TIONAL READING 


members of the family meet — either alone or (The Editor would advise that members 


with other subscribers in the neighbor hood — at of woe course select from this list two or more 


the end of each month, and discuss the topics books under each main topic; and read them 
given in the current issue of the magazine.) ay Jpisure ) 


I. HeEautu. 

a. Do I, even if unable to sleep 
out-of-doors in winter, bring 
outdoors indoors? 

. Is there any way by which I 
could so adapt an upstairs 
piazza as to make it into a 
sleeping-porch ? 

. Could I not put up a tent in 
my back yard and sleep in it, 
even in winter? 

II.*-Mentat TRAINING. 

a. Have my children not only 
good pictures, but good pic- 
tures that are suitable for chil- 
dren, on their nursery walls? 

. Are the pictures in my chil- 
dren’s scrap-books real pic- 
tures? 

. DoI make use of every oppor- 
tunity to take my children 
to see good pictures; or, if 
remote from museums and 
art galleries, do I show them 
good pictures in books? 

III. Morat GuIDANceE. 

a. Do I educate myself in re- 
ligious matters that I may,be 
fitted to train my children in 
religion? 

. Do I make use of every op- 
portunity to discuss with a 
minister, whose training has 
made him a specialist in this 
field, the best way of training 
my children in religion? 

. DoI try in every way to bring 
my children within the range 
of the best religious influences? 


I. HEALTH. 
1. “Wilderness Homes,” by Oli- - 
ver Kemp. (Outing Publishing 
Company, $1.25 net.) 


A very interesting and useful book. 
Any person who wishes to bring more of 
outdoors indoors will find this volume a 
great help. 


2. “Neighbourhood,” by Tick- 
ner Edwards. (E. P. Dutton & 
Company, $2.00 net.) 


A beautiful and inspiring volume. It 
contains a chapter for each month of the 
year; every chapter is filled with the 
spirit of nature as revealed during the 
particular month of the chapter in an 
English pastoral countryside. 


3. “Household Textiles,” by 
Charlotte M. Gibbs, A. M. 
(Whitcomb and Barrows. $1.25 
net.) 


A helpful volume. Every mother will 
be glad to make use of the information 
given in this book regarding various fa- 
brics and their relative values for cloth- 
ing, and other household purposes. 


4. “Birds Through an Opera 
Glass,” by Florence Merriam 
Bailey. (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 75 cents net.) 


A delightful, as well as instructive, 
book. It will help both the children 
and the grown-ups to study the wild life 
about them. 


5. “A Rational System of Home 
Exercise,” by Percival G. Mas- 
ters. (McBride, Nast & Com- 
pany. $1.00 net.) 

An important book. Every member of 


the family can make use of the excellent 
directions given in it for daily exercise. 
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6. “Wild Life on the Rockies,” 
by Enos A. Mills. (Houghton 
Miffiin Company. $1.75 net; 
postage, 15 cents.) 

An entertaining, and also an illumin- 
ating book. All persons interested in 
nature study will delight in reading it. 

II. Menta TRAINING. 
1. Riverside Art Series. Edited 
by Estelle M. Hurll. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company. In 12 volumes. 
Each volume 75 cents net.) 


Collections of pictures from the works 
of the Great Masters, with explanatory 
text. Every family should possess this 
series. It will do much to educate the 
children in such wise that they will care 
for the best things in art. 


2. “A Child’s Book of Old 
Verses.” Compiled and illus- 
trated by Jessie Willcox Smith. 
(Duffield & Company. $2.50 
net.) 


A beautiful gift book. It contains the 
best of the old-fashioned poems beloved 
by all children; and it is profusely and 
beautifully illustrated in Miss Jessie 
Willcox Smith’s happiest fashion. 


3. “The Boy’s Playbook of Sci- 
ence,” by John Henry Pepper. 
(E. P. Dutton & Company. $2.50 
net.) 


A book that the boy who is interested 
in science will enjoy. 
4. “Wonder Tales of Old Ja- 
pan,” by Alan Leslie Whitehorn. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
$1.25 net.) 

An unusual book of fairy-tales. The 
children will surely enjoy it. 
5. “Froissart’s Chronicles For 
Young People.” Retold for 
young people from Lord Berners’ 
translation by Madalen Edgar, 
A.M. (Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. $1.50 net.) 

A delightful rendering of this classic 


book. The boys and girls will be glad to 
have it. 


6. “How Phoebe Found Her- 
self,” by Helen Dawes Brown. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.15 net; postage extra.) 

A new Pheebe story. Parents of girls 
who are just finishing college will be glad 


to have this book both for themselves 
and to give to their daughters. 


III. Morat GuIDANceE. 


1. “The Story of Idylls of the 
King,” adapted from Tennyson 
by Inez N. McFee, with the 
original poems. Illustrated by 
M. L. Kirk. (Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. $2.00 net.) 

A beautiful holiday book. It contains 


both the Idylls and the stories of the 
Idylls. 


2. “In Our Convent Days,” by 
Agnes Repplier. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.10 net.) 

A very rare book. Parents will find its 
unusual combination of wit and wisdom 
a real help in the moral guidance of their 


children. 
3. ““We Ten,” by Barbara Yech- 
ton. (Dodd, Mead & Company. 
$.150.) 

A good book. Not only the children 


but the grown-ups will like reading this 
story of the Rose Family. 


4. “The Pardoner’s Wallet,” by 
Samuel M. Crothers. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $1.25 
net; postage, 13 cents.) 

One of Dr. Crothers’s best books. 
5. “The Lady of the Lane,” by 
Frederick Orin Bartlett. (The 
Century Company. $1.25 net; 
postage extra.) 

A book for parents whose children have 
had “too much done for them,” and 
need to learn “ to do something for them- 
selves”’ as well as for others. 

6. “The Girl Wanted,” by Nix- 
on Waterman. (Forbes & Com- 
pany. $1.25 net.) 

A pleasant book. Mothers will like to 
give it to their young daughters. 
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HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 
QUESTIONS 


For JANUARY, 1913. 


( To Members: After careful study of all the Questions herewith given, return Answers with 
your comments. Do not try to answer Questions that do not come within your knowledge or 
experience. If you have an opinion on any question, give it fully and freely. If you have bad 
any experience that would be valuable to other members, please state it briefly and in the 
simplest possible way. You may be able to give the best possible suggestions om some subjects. 
Others may know more about other subjects. The Society desires to obtain the best opinions 
and experiences of all its members on all subjects pertaining to progress in the home. Feel free 
to ask questions on any subject of interest in this connection. It is not necessary to repeat the 
questions, but number your answers to correspond with them and put at the top the month in 
which the questions appear. BE SURE TO WRITE YOUR NAME PLAINLY AT 
THE TOP OF EACH SHEET. The best answers, suggestions, experiences, etc., will 
be printed in the magazine and the questions in the Course of Instruction will be selected from 
those asked by members. Address all communications to the Eprror or THE Home Procress 


Macazine, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cambridge, Mass. ) 


. Should children be told anything about money and its relation to 
their lives; or should they be permitted simply to accept food and 
shelter and clothing and education and care as a matter of course, 
without any knowledge of the labor necessary to obtain the money 
to provide these things for them? 

2. Should children have few or many books and playthings? 

. If a child shows a strong dislike for some grown-up friend of the 
family, what should be done? 

. How can children best be taught respect for old age? 

. If one child of the family who is very careful with his books and toys 
does not wish to lend them to a brother or sister who is careless, what 
had best be done? 

. What is the best plan to follow with a child who is afraid to be left 
alone in the dark? 

. Should children be given reasons for doing what their parents tell 
them to do; or should they be taught to obey without explanation? 

. Should little boys be taught any of what are usually regarded as dis- 
tinctly feminine occupations;— such as sewing, household work, 
or cooking? 

. How can little children best be taught to respect a confidential com- 
munication; in other words, how can they best learn to “keep a 
secret?” ° 

. Should children be allowed to have, and to go to parties? 





HAND BOOKS 


OF THE 


Home Progress Society 


The following books, in special editions prepared for the 
Home Progress Society, are recommended for the 


convenient use of members 


HEALTH 
THE HAND-BOOK OF HEALTH, BY DR. WOODS HUTCHINSON. 


Dr. Hutchinson’s book treats of the maintenance of health by the prevention 
of disease. It considers fully and explicitly the body, its formation and its needs. 
The questions of diet, sleep, exercise, and scientific physical cleanliness are 
treated. How to prevent disease and accidents is the main topic of the book ; 
but much space is also devoted to information regarding the recognition of the 
very first symptoms of the common diseases of children, and the rendering of 
“first aid” in case of accidents. $1.25 net. 


MENTAL TRAINING 


HOW TO TELL STORIES TO CHILDREN, BY SARA CONE BRYANT. 


This delightful and interesting book deals with the mental training of children 
according to the most modern methods. We are familiar with the kindergarten 
idea of teaching very young children through games; Miss Bryant’s book shows 
us how to teach older girls and boys by means of stories. $1.00 net. 


MORAL GUIDANCE 


AS THE TWIG IS BENT, BY SUSAN CHENERY. 


This excellent book, as its title indicates, advocates the persuading rather than 
the forcing of children to be good. It contains the most illuminating suggestions 
about leading rather than driving the boys and girls into the ways of righteous- 
ness. $1.00 net. 


SPECIAL OFFER WITH HOME PROGRESS MAGAZINE 


HoME PROGRESS SOCIETY Enter the subscription and the membership in the name 
THE RIVERSIDE Press, CAMBRIDGE, MASss. of and send the three Hand Books to 

Enclosed please find the sum of Fivz DoLLars, in 
payment for Name 

1 copy each of the Home Progress Hand Books $3.25 

t year’s membership in Home Progress Society Street 

and subscription to Home Progress Magazine 3.00 

$6.25 City & State 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





THE NEW LIBRARY SERIES OF 
AMERICAN AUTHORS 


HAWTHORNE. 


In 22 volumes. 


EMERSON. 


In 12 volumes. 


LONGFELLOW. 


In 11 volumes. 


LOWELL. 


In 16 volumes. 


HOLMES. 


In 13 volumes. 


WHITTIER. 


In 7 volumes. 


This series is published in small, handy volumes, 
of the right size for pleasant and comfortable 
reading. The type is large and clear, the paper 
excellent, the presswork carefully done, and the 
binding durable as well as attractive. One hun- 
dred representative artists have contributed four 
hundred and eighty-five fine drawings reproduced 
in phologravure on plate paper. 

A Key to the Writings of these six authors, 
pointing out the remarkable variety of literature 
here contained, accompanies the series. This 
“Key” is in twelve volumes, entitled “ A Friend 
in the Library,” and is sent free to those who buy 
the complete New Library Series. Write for 
Special Educational Offer. 


OTHER AMERICAN AUTHORS 
BRET HARTE. 


With one hundred and twenty-two engravings 
of Western scenes, etc., by Frederic Remington, 
William L. Taylor, Frederic Deilman, Alice Bar- 
ber Stephens, Eric Pape, and others. 


In 19 volumes. 


ALDRICH. 


In 10 volumes. 


A series of ideal stories printed and bound in 
ideal style. Illustrated with photogravures from 
drawings by American artists, portraits, photo- 
graphs, etc. 


4 Park Street . ‘ 
16 East 40th Street . 


Boston 
New York 


JOHN FISKE. In 24 volumes. 


Comprising the American Histories and the 
Philosophical, Scientific, and Miscellaneous Writ 
ings of one of America’s clearest thinkers. With 
three hundred illustrations, including portraits, 
rare maps, facsimiles, views, etc. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


In 36 volumes. 


Including biographies of the American leaders, 
from the Revolution to the present time. With 
Fiske’s Histories (in twelve volumes), the most 
complete and readable history of the United States, 
from the Discovery of America to recent ycars. 
Fully illustrated. Send for pamphlet on American 
History. 


THOREAU. 


In 20 volumes. 


Complete new edition, including Thoreau’s won. 
derful Journal. With photographs of Nature as 
Thoreau saw it, taken by Mr. Herbert W. Gleason 
in Thoreau’s own country. 


BURROUGHS. 


In 15 volumes. 

Complete new edition of the writings of Amer 
ica’s greatest living naturalist. With pictures in 
colors of many interesting birds and photographs 
from Nature. 


JUSTIN WINSOR, Esitor, 7%e Nar 
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rative and Critical History of America. I ..~ 


8 volumes. 


The highest authority on the history of America 
including the United States, Canada, Mexico, en: 
tral and South America. With over twenty-five 
hundred rare maps, portraits, facsimiles, and other 
illustrations of great interest. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


In to volumes. 


Edited’ by Eva March Tappan. A selection by 
expert authority, of the best stories and poems fof 
children in the world’s literature. Contains ove 
seven hundred selections from two hundred and 
forty-two authors, and has five thousand pages 
Profusely illustrated. Send for special circulars. 


HOUGHTO 


THE RIVERSIDE PRESS 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers 





BRITISH AUTHORS 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


In 50 volumes, 


Superbly illustrated with more than three hun- 
dred full-page photogravures from photographs of 
the actual scenes of the romances, original draw- 
ings by twenty of the foremost British illustrators, 
and many rare pririts. Each volume contains an 
introduction, notes and glossary, the type is large 
and clear and the volumes are of the ideal “ New 
Library ” size. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 25 volumes. 


Profusely illustrated with photographs of persons 
and places referred to in the novels, giving an un- 
paralleled opportunity to see the “George Eliot 
Country” while reading. Other illustrations from 
originals by Charles E. Brock, Fred Pegram, A. S. 
Hartrick, H. M. Paget, and others. 


DICKENS. 


In 32 volumes. 

With six hundred and forty-eight illustrations, 
including the exclusive plates by Darley, Gilbert, 
and Eytinge, and the original designs of Phiz, 
Cruikshank, ete. Includes Dickens Dictionary 
and much material not in other editions. 


THACKERAY. 


In 22 volumes. 


Contains all of the original illustrations by 
Thackeray himself, as well as many by other 
artists. One hundred and twenty-two full-page 
plates and over sixteen hundred text illustrations. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


In 16 volumes. 


Richly illustrated with photographs of the scenes 
of the novels. With important introductions by 
the author, giving new and extremely interesting 
information about her writings. 


MACAULAY. 


In 20 volumes. 


With one hundred photogravures chiefly from 
originals in the National Portrait Gallery. In- 
cludes the History of England, Essays, Poems, and 
Miscellany. 


MIFFLIN CO. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


WORDSWORTH. 


Poetical Works. In 10 volumes. 


A sumptuous new edition, with photographs 
taken by the Walmsley Brothers in Wordsworth’s 
country, suggesting the spirit of the poems. 


SPECIAL LIMITED EDITIONS 
GEORGE ELIOT. 


In 25 volumes. Limited to 750 copies. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


In 16 volumes. Limited to 750 copies. 


LOWELL. 


In 16 volumes. Limited to 1000 copies. 


VIRGIL’S AENEID. 


In 2 volumes. Limited to 650 copies. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. 


In 6 volumes. Limited to 650 copies. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. 


In 4 volumes. Limited to 650 copies. 


SCOTT. 


In 50 volumes. Limited to 375 copies 


LOCKHART’S LIFE OF SCOTT. 


In 1o volumes. Limited to 600 copies. 


Some of the above editions are nearly exhausted, and the 
right is reserved to increase the price without notice and to 
decline orders. 


The following special limited editions are completely ex- 
hausted, and can be supplied only at increased prices as copies 
chance to fall into our hands for sale, viz. :— 


ALDRICH’S WORKS, 10 volumes. 

THE AMERICAN STATESMEN, 32 volumes. 
BURROUGHS’S WORKS, 15 volumes. 

THE CHILDREN’S HOUR (First Edition), 10 volumes. 
DICKENS’S WORKS, 32 volumes. 

EMERSON’S WORKS, 1:2 volumes. 

JOHN FISKE’S WORKS, 24 volumes. 

BRET HARTE’S WORKS, 19 volumes. 
HAWTHORNE’S WORKS, 22 volumes. 

HOLMES’ WORKS, 15 volumes. 

HOMER'S ILIAD AND ODYSSEY, 8 volumes. 
LONGFELLOW, 11 volumes. 

MACAULAY, 20 volumes. 

SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS, 8 volumes. 

MRS. STOWE’S WORKS, 17 volumes. 

THOREAU’S WORKS AND JOURNAL, 20 volumes. 
WHITTIER’S WORKS, 9 volumes 
WORDSWORTH'’S POETICAL WORKS, 10 volumes. 


COUPON 


We issue many elaborate descriptions of the above publica- 
tions, giving full particulars. We will gladly send free of 
charge any in which you are interested. For your con- 
venience, we append name coupon. Please mark the books 
you wish to know more about, and give the name and ad- 
dress here. Full information will be sent by mail, and we 
will send free of charge our 32-page pamphlet ‘‘ Building the 
Home Library.” 


WA is dob cb ced Keer adds dencctdineciaccavedasuniebed 


ADDRESS 


Chicago . Philadelphia . Pittsburg 
San Francisco . Seattle 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers 





SCHOOL AT HOME 
Educate Your Child at Home 


Under the direction of 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 


Established 1897 


A unique system by means of which children from kindergarten to 12 years of 
age may be educated entirely at home by the best modern methods aud under 
the guidance and supervision of a school with a national reputation for training 
young children. For information, write, stating age of child, to 


CALVERT SCHOOL, 5 W. Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 


Vv. M. HILLYER, A.B. (Harvard), Headmaster. 


LIBERAL OFFERS 


will be made to those who will codéperate with us in 
extending the membership of the 


HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY 


and procuring subscriptions to the 


HOME PROGRESS MAGAZINE 


Ask Your Grocer for 


| FRANKLIN MLS} 
: Entire Wheat Flour 


This is the 

original and 
genuine. 

It is put up in | 

sealed cartons, 

sacks, barrels | 

and half barrels. 


You sheuld buy fl 
in original pack- 
ages-as packed |] 

at our mill. jf 
Then youare jf 
sure of getting |! 

ARsercnon To Raman FLoUR On WHEAT FRANKLIN | 

4 WILLS | 


Our Cook oh Mailed FREE 
} Franklin Mills Co., 131 State St., Boston | 


eo U 


mUnATORS OF WHEATLET BREAST Foon 


“ An exceptionally suggestive and inspiring book 
for the student of childhood.” — Philadelphia Press. 


THE BOY AND 
HIS GANG 
By J. ADAMS PUFFER 


“Should arouse an interest among people 
who know boys, who would like to help them 
to develop in a wholesome way, and who ap- 
preciate the tremendous problems arising out 
of the rapid development of urban life in Amer- 
ica.” — Zhe Dial, Chicago. 


‘* The book is one to be commended 
to every man or woman interested in 
any way in the welfare of boys.’’ — 

Minneapolis Journal. 


“A most interesting and instructive book 
written by an educator who has the tact and 
sympathy nee to invite boyish confidence 
and who believes that a boy’s companions may 
be as strong an influence for good in the making 
of good Citizenship as his school or home sur- 
roundings.” — Baltimore Sun. 


Illustrated. $1.00 met. Postpaid. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
4 Park Street, Boston 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





To Readers of The Children’s Hour 


Houghton Mifflin Company announce the publication of 


A GUIDE to GOOD READING 


A key to the world’s best literature 
based on the Children’s Hour 


This volume contains a carefully selected list of nearly one thousand of the best books in all 
branches of literature and is a guide that will serve every member of the family, from the parents 
down to the youngest child. The Children’s Hour inculcates a taste for the best literature. The 
Guide to Good Reading extends that taste by pointing out in a definite and practical way what 
books to read. It tells how to use the Children’s Hour so as to get the fullest possible benefit 
and how to continue reading along the lines that have proved of the most interest. 


How to use the Children’s Hour 


The first part of the Guide is devoted to suggestions as to the best methods of using the 
Children’s Hour in the home. It includes an INTRODUCTION and two important articles 
entitled ‘THE SELECTION OF STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN,” by £Ziizabeth 
McCracken, and “HOW TO GET THE MOST GOOD FROM THE CHILDREN’S HOUR,” 
by Eva March Tappan. 

The Guide 


The second section is arranged to correspond with the volumes of the Children’s Hour. The 
pages are divided into three columns, the first giving the selections of the Children’s Hour, the sec- 
ond the books from which these selections were taken, and the third, lists of the best books on 
the same or closely related subjects. By this unique arrangement readers of the Children’s Hour 
can readily find not only the books from which their favorite selections are taken, but also lists 
of other good books of the same kind. In order to further extend the scope of the Guide there 
are given SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING on a wide variety of subjects, as well 
as special lists on such topicsas SPORTS AND PASTIMES, SONGS SET TO MUSIC, and 
BOOKS FOR PARENTS. 


Noteworthy Characters‘and Events 
and 
The Authors of the Children’s Hour 


The Guide also contains sketches of the important historical characters and incidents referred 
to in the Children’s Hour and of the 245 authors whose writings are represented. As an aid to 
further study, standard works of biography and history are referred to wherever possible, thus 
making this section of the Guide a valuable introduction to the world’s history and literature. 


“A Guide to Good Reading” is a large, handsomely printed and attractively bound volume 
with beautiful illustrations by Emil Pollak-Ottendorff. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY: 


A Guide to Good Reading, price $2.00 
Membership in the 


Enclosed find $4.00 for 1 Guide to Good Reading and member- 
ship in the Home Progress Society, including one year’s subscrip- 


Home Progress Society, ‘“ $3.00 


$5.00 
Special Combination Price 
to owners of the Child- 
ren’s Hour, $4.00 


tion to the Home Progress Magazine Enter the subscription and 
membership in the name of and send the magazine to 


Street 


City and State 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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DO YOU KNOW 


What is a wake-robin? 


What peculiar activities 
of ants herald a change 
in the weather? 


Whether young birds 
ever return to the nest 
after they have once 
taken flight? 


Of what use is the squir- 
rel’s tail to him? 


How the bees get their 
bearings and find their 
way home? 


What tree is the most 
widely useful in the 
mechanic arts and the 
most beneficial in the 
economy of nature ? 


THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB offers to members an opportunity to be- 


come acquainted with nature in a most simple and fascinating way and to obtain a 
knowledge of plant and animal life that will double the enjoyment of every day spent 
in the woods and fields. The above questions are a few of the hundreds recently asked 
and answered by members. 


FULL PARTICULARS and description of the ATTRACTIVE PRIZES offered 
for answers to questions similar to those given above sent free on request. 


THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 


Dept. R CAMBRIDGE, MASS. The Riverside Press 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





